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MONOGRAPH ON DYES AND DYEING 

is' THE 


NOUTE-WESTERN PROVINCES ANE OVDE^ 

CHAPTER r. 

Gekeea.1:. Intbodectioe. 

Definition of Dycing.'—T>yomg in India is rogardcd ns the art of extracting 
colouring niatteis from various tinctorial substancos, and of fixing them more or , 
less permanently upon certain absorbent oiganio bodies of a fibrous oharaotcr, such 
as cotton, wool, silk, skins, &c. 

The most striking feature of tlio Indian art of dyeing is tho capability of the 
native dyer to produce some of the most oxqiusito colours, by simple methods and 
. with cheap np^fiianccs, usually of n primitive character. It seems to bo an art of 
great antiquity in this country. 

Tho early history of tho development of tho art in tlio N’orth-'W’cstem Provinces 
and Oudh cannot bo exactly traced out, as there seems to bo no literature on tho 
subject in existence. 

' Tlioro are, however, certain facts of history and tradition which tend to show 
that methods of dyeing wore not unknown in these Provinces even in tho earlier 
part of the Brfihmauical ago. For example, Rfijn Bara Chandra, tho famous avafdr, 
who ruled at Ayodhya, is known to have been fond of using yellow-coloured gar- 
ments. His brotJicr, Lalmhman, also used coloured materials for his dross. 

Blue and yellow are said to have been favourite colours with Krishna, and red 
with JBTewwmdn. 

In tho institutes of Mawa wo find certain precepts (quoted in chapter VEt) 
K^arding use of colours and ^ittlo ofdyo stulTs and dyed fabrics by tbo l^bmans. 
These facts indicate without doubt that tho art of dyeing was known to flio Hindus 
and practised in Upper India in tho earliest stages of tho historic period. 

“ According to Pliny tlio ancient EgyiJlians wore export dyers and acquainted 
with the use of mordants whioJi it vmtM seem they derived from Hindustan’’ 
(John Gardiner — Blcachiug, dyeing and calico printing). 

“Tho ancient Indians * * * * * successfully practised tho art and woio 
even able to produce coloured patterns upon woollen and cotton fabrics, by processes 
analogous to those now in nse.” (T. Sims — British Manufacturing Indurtrics.) 

Theory of Colowrs, — Nothing could be nscortainod regarding tho theory of 
colours accoxmng to tbo anoient physical scionco -of tbo Hindus, and it is donWul' 
whether they ever establislied a theory about tho phenomena of colours. The 
Muhammadan physicists of tho middle ages, who wore simply professors of tho anoiont 

Greek philosophy, however Jbclievcd that blackness, whilcnoss and brightness { S ) 
were three distinct “ qualities’' ( laUW kaifiytil) of material substaueos, and their mixtures 
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in varj^g proportions produced various colours. On this principle they explained 
the composition of the principal colours to the Indian student of physical smenco as 
follows •— 

(a) That a mixture of black and white produced grey. 

(h) . That a mixture of black and the intensely bright produced bright red< " 

{o) That a mixture of intense black and bright red produced deep red. 

(S,) That a mixture of black with a comparatively large proportion ojF bright 
red produced yellow. 

(i) That a mixture of yellow and shining black produced green. 

(f) That a mixture of green with black produced dark green. 

fg) That a mixture of dark green with black and red in small proportions 
produced blue. 

(K) That a mixture of blue with red gave purple. 

The theory, though now obsolete, is somewhat interesfing, indicating as it does 
the extent of theoretical researches of original thinkers of the past. . 

On the practical side of the art of dyeing there is evidence to show that several 
colours originated in India during the Muhammadan historic period. 

The Persian and Arabic names of certain shades, c.p., Agilkhdni, Badshdhpasandi 
Jildni, DilhaMr Baizai, &o., and the absence of their equivalents in Hindi, show 
that they were not known in the pro-Muhammadan days of Indian history'. 

The art, as a whole, seems to have been cultivated with greater energy in Gwalior 
than in any other place in the North-'West of India, and the practical skill of the 
dyers of Gwalior is recognized unreservedly throughout the country up to this day. 
Dyeing in Al, no doubt, ori^nated and acquired perfection in Bundolkhand, under 
the patronage of the local chiefs. 

Jeyporo, in Edjputrina, has long been in the enjoyment of sjpeoial reputation for 
its advancement in the dyeing industry, and our provinces aro indebted to it for) at 
least, some methods of dyeing. 

The productioa of wool and manufacture of fine woollen fabrics in Kashmir and 
tho'Panjfib gave rise to the study and gradual development of the tinctorial art -in 
the extreme west of Upper India, and vith an import, in considerahlo quantities, of 
the Panjdb and Kashmir goods into the eastern cities arose the necessity for the 
presence in the latter of artisans who could dye shawls,^ and suoh men, therefore, 
came' in to set up their buaness in the more imprtant towns of the Gangetic plain. 

Besides this a constant demand for the services of highly skilled dyers in 'the 
TiBTfims of ^eemperors and nobility of Delhi attracted dyers from all the dyeing centres 
to the metropolis of the Moghals, where, like other luxuries, tiie art of dyeine received 
no small amount of attention and encouragement from the wealthy class of inmhitants 
betides royalty. Similar reasons led to the development of the dyeing indu^y 
in Agra. 

• The fondues of the .Emperor Muhammad Shah for coloured fabrics is proverbial, 
and seems to have been the cause of the nickname *'llaugila^’ given tolum by the' 
people. 

With the establitiiment of' the Muhammadan kin^om of Oudh is associated 
oHefly the recent 'advance in the tinctorinl art of the United ’Provinces. Dyers' 
of cotton and wool came over from Delhi and Agra and settted in Lncknow under 
the auspices of the Naw&bs. Calico-printers were invited from Famkhahad, and 
dyers of silk from Benares, under promises' of liberal rmards. These artisans 
gradually improved the'art in its various branches to the'degree for ‘which Dneknow 
still continues to be so famous. 
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The dyeing -industry in Lncknew 'waived ita greater, impetna in the reign 
of Vajid iji Shah, the last King of Otidh. On c^ain occasions admittance to 
the fancy fair nt tue Knisar Bfigh. was not allowed except to- persons diresied in 
saffron-yollow gannonts, and this rule was often so ^ictly enforced that the name 
of Kaisotr JSdgh {the king’s garden) bceame corrupted into Kesa/r Bdgh (the saffron 
garden). . On otlicr occasions, the courtiers and their attendants were ordered to put oh 
salmon .coloured dress heforo they could bo entitled to the privilege of waiting upon 
His Majesty, ’ The death of a queen at times called forth a royal command maldng 
it compulsory for every soul in' the dty not to appear except in black, and^itVss 
enstomary with the greater part of the Muhammadan population of the city to use 
black ana green 'clolncs during the* month of Muharram. These circumstances gave 
rise to an extraordinary local demand for dyed materials, and induced dyers to work 
in the direction’ of improvanont on the old. methods, vnUi a view to ’distinguishing 
themselves among their fellow-artisans. 

The native industry maintained its flourishing condition until the appearance in 
the Indian market, about 30 years ago, of the European magenta dye, which in a 
few years proved a formidable rival to safflower. Later on, the introduction of a large 
number of other European dyes caused a revolution in the dyeing art of tho country. 
Owing to their cheapness and the facility with which tiiey can bo used even by 
unskilled hands, they became more and more popular and gradually supplanted 
nearly all the native dye stuffs with tho exception of indigo. 

Ealivc females in all cla-osos of Indian society, formerly dependent almost 
entirely upon the skill of tho professional dyer for one of their most favourite luxuries, 
were no longer in absolute need of his services except on special occasions. The profes- 
sional dyers consequently lost a considernhio amount of their custom, and natninlly 
their income sufi'ered enormously. 

■ Tho'tcporte from most of the districts show that a large number of them have been 
driven to find Ihcir livelihood by adopting other professions and trades and even by 
menial labour, and from some distriots it is reported that if it were not for dyeing 
witli indigo ftey would simply starve. Although the effect of tho introduction of 
foreign dyes has* been so serious ujpon tho business of tho native dyor, iteaxmot be 
denied that tiio poorer classes of people who could not, for reasons of eiqpense, 
formerly dream of ordinarily using liibrics dyed in decent colours, now freely indulge 
in that luxury. 

The use of foreign dyes is by no means confined to amateurs. The trouble and 
expense which the native dyer now saves by substituting a European for a native 
dye has led him also to adopt unhesitatingly tlic use of the former in his practice. 
The* foreign dyes ate not only used singly, but also sometimes in comoihation 
with native dyes, and ilio native industry has thus undergone a very remarkable 
change of late, Tho object of this little work, however, is not to deal in detail 
^th the methods of dyeing with foreign dyes, but to treat of the^ subject of 
dyeing w’ith reference especially to the native methods, and the rem.arks will therefore 
bo confined diiefly to these latter m'ethods. 


CHAPTER II. 

CotooitLyeino. 

Section I.' ‘ General,— The dyeing of cotton is carried on almost all over th« 
XJnitedtProvinMs.andnompriEos.the colouring of unspun cotton fibre or yarn and’ of 
the woven fabric. 



• Dyeing of cottm wool . — ^Cotton wool is dyed only occasionally and almost 
invariably with a red dye, and when so dyed it is used chiefly for spreading between 
the two coverings of die rasais or d/udaia (day coverings used in the cold weather)^ of 
brides or of females specially fond of decorating themselves. The procep of dyeing 
in this case consists simply in dipping the ginned cotton in the dye solution and diy- 
ing.tho material in the shade. , . 

Dyeing of cotton cloth.— Tha dyeing of cotton cloth is by far tire most import- 
ant branch of the industry, and ia in the hands of two classes of Muhammadan 
artisans, 

(dj Rangr&s, who dye fabrics in almost all plain colours. 

In the majority of districts they call themselves Shaikhs or Fathfius, but in 
Lucknow and adjoining districts most of them are Muhammadan 
kalwaia who 'sverc originally confectioners. 

fb) NUgars, who dye only with indigo. 

In Aligarh there ate certain Muhammadan tdis (originally oil pressers) who 
have for some time taken to the dyeing trade. 

General description of the processes of dyeing. 

The succcfflivc processes generally employed in dyeing cotton in plain colours 
are as foUowa - 

(1) Washing (Lhulfii). — ^Tho piece is first dipped in water and thoroughly w'ash- 
ed by rubbing with the hands, until any starch that may bo adhering to the cloth is 
got rid of. If the material is coarse it is beaten, wlulo moist, with clubs with a view 
to completely separate the starchy matter. 

(2) Bleaching — This operation has for its object tlio removal of 

natural impnritics existing in the cotton fibre and is' carried on only in a few instances 
in plain dyeing, but very largely in calico-printing under which it will be described 
in detail. 

(3) Dyeing (Eangili). — In dyeing with indigo the doth is alwJiys dipped in 
the fermentation vat and moved about in tiio liquid until it has absorbed the required 
amount of colouring matter. In other cases the dye bath is prepared witli a decoction, 
an infusion or a solution (as the case may be) of the dye stuff employ^. 

.The fabric most commonly dyed by the professional dyer is the dnpaitd (a sheet 
used by females to cover the upper part of the oody), which varies from to 3 yards 
in length, and 1 J to 1 J yards m brc.adth. 

For this reason it has been convenient to take a piece of these dimensions in most 
cases as a standard on which to reckon the dyer’s charge, and the relative quantities 
of the various substances used in dyeing. 

The piece to bo dyed is dipped, soaked, steeped and occasionally even boiled in 
the dye liquid. Sometimes it is necessary to dye the cloth successively in different dye 
liquids which arc kept in separate baths, and in the majority of such cases it ,is the 
practice to drj' the piece after dyeing in each bath. 

The purity of wsiter used in dyeing, about which the dyers in Europe are so parti- 
cular, is a matter of the least importance with the native dyer, and this is obviously 
one reason for want of brilliancy and tone in the colours oiwnnrily produced in this 
country. 

(4) Dipping in an acid hath (Khatai donfi). — ^This process is often resorted 
to with a view to fix the dye on the cloth, or to brighten or intensity the colour, spe- 
cially in the case of safflower and turmeric. The acids most commonly used are infu- 
sions of mango rind and tamarind fruit. The infusion is sometimes added to the dye 

, bath and sometimes employed to make up a bath separately. 



. (6) Stdf'dhing (Kiikp).*— ■'R^eat floiii* is Icaeadod' and flio dough rubbed with 
the fingers in water to separate the starch fiaiu the gluten. The latter is throw away 
and tlic liquid holding me starch in sttaponsion is boiled to make a paste of the con-^ 
sisteney of honey. . . ' 

' A.bout 1 to OZi of this pasta is taken for each piece and dissolved In ■vtater 
acidulated with iiitmgo rind or tnniorind infusion. Tho piece when dyed completely 
isplunged into the bath containing the paste, taken out, squeezed anU dried. Sometimes 
a gruel made from rice is used instead of the above paste, but with less satisfactory 
rcisults. - ' ■ , . 

(6) (Kimdl).— Tho piece Is then beaten smooth with wooden clubs. 

(7) Polisldng (Gliutai). — This is done with an Instrument called gZiowtrt, 
dv4U or molifd specially made' for the purpose, but the omployment of tlim process 

’ in plain dyeing is confined only to certain places in Bimdclldiand and to certain shades 
’ dyed in Paruldiabad. 

Dyeing' of cotton ywfn. — Coarse 'cotton yarn Is dyed largely for use in the 
manufacture of carjiets In Aligarh and Agra. 

In districts famous for countiy cloths, c. g.^ Agra, Moradnbad, Partfibgarh, Pyza- 
. bad (Tandd), Rao Bareli (Jais), and Lucknow (Maliliabad) dyed yarn of finer qualities 
is used for waaving fabrics characterised ly variously coloured patterns. 

The yarns commonly used in die mnnufaUturc of the Bujicrior kinds of cloths arc 
those imported from Eimopo, or spun With machinery at tho Cawnpoiv and other 
mills. The use of country hand-spun yarn, which is confined to the manufacture of 
coarse fabrics, 6.p., Ulaki, gazi, &o.j is gradually dlminlsbing. 

t , 

Cotton yarn is now very largely dyed with Enroi)eah dyes, the only remarkable 
exception being in tlio case of blue and black colours, which aro produced with indigo 
and other native dye stuffs. Before dyeing the yam is ^orongluy washed with clear 
water and is beaten with clubs. It is then dipped in the dye bath or steeped 
in it until tho desired shade is produced. Tho _ dyeing in Europeiin dyes, which 
is a simple process requiring no jirofcesional skill, is done by the JuWide, tho 
' class of men engaged in considerable numbers in tho Aveaving industry, but for dye- 
ing in' indigo the yarn is usually handed over to the Nn^ar who dyes it in tho mdt. 
Yarn MU however bo dyed in almost any shade witli native dyes. In fact tlio pro- 
cesses and the formulro for dyeing y.am with various colours differ in no import- 
ant particular from tlioso ordinarily employed for dyeing oIoUi. Yarn is also dyed 
to n limited extent by Koris (a caste of Chamars), who weave certain native fabrics 
of tho coarser dcscriplions. 

Tho shades produced by the native dyer aro numerous. For the sake of conve- 
nience tlioy have boon classified under two main heads 

(a) Simple shades, niz., those obtained from one dyo substance or two 

substances. yielding the same colour witli or without tho uso of an 
auxiliuTy or a mordant. Sections 11 to V of this ohaplor w'ill bo 
devoted to this dass of colours. 

(b) Compound shades, viz., those for tho production of which it is noces- 

sary ,tu combine tw'o or more simple colours. Tho colours of this oln^s 
wjU bo disoUssed in tho remaining sections of tlie ohapler. 

Section II. Blue and its shades.— The dye stuff -whieh plays tho most im- 
portant part in tlio ^production ol' tlicso colours is indigo, Uic only native tinctorial 
sub-stance which has so far mainliiined its prominence in competition Avith Enropoan 
dyes. ' . . 

‘The colouring principle of tho indigo of eomincrco is knowm in chemistry as 
indigotin, whoso composition is repro.sented by tho formula C>® N® O®. Indigolin 
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IS a thorouglily neutral substance, void of taste and smell, and lias a qiecific gravity 
ofl-35. ' . ■ , 

Tliia substance is bowever insolnblo in ordinary acids, alkalies and 'water, bot or 
cold, and its application as a dye to tbe doth tberefore- depends upon its conversion, 
in combination "witb nascent liydrogen, into another colourless substance known as 
white indigo ” (0^® BP® N® 0®J which is soluble in alkalies, and is re-convertabl6 on 
exposure to the air by oxidation into the blue substance, indigotin. 

The property indigotin 'has of combining with hydrogen to form "white 
indigo " is therefore of great practical value in the indnstrial use of indigo. ■ , 

As a rule some agent has to be used wlnch,.in the presence of an alkali, will 
decompose water, retaining the oxygen and liberating the hydrogen, which may com> 
bine with the inMgotva to form “ white indigo.” 

The agents commonly employed with indigo for this purpose in England are 
ferrous sulphate, lime and water. The ferrous sulphate is nitimotely converted into 
ferric hydrate, and the hydrogen of water liberated which combines with the indigotin, 
and white indigo is thus produced. 

The native dyer is however entirely ignorant of tho usd of ferrous sulphate, hut 
he brings about conditions favourable to evolution of free hydrogen by means of 
fermentation excited by the addition of limo and crude carbonate of soda TOth some 
saccharine matter to tho indigo an presence of water, and by raising tho temperatnre of 
the mixture if necessary. 

The process of treating indigo in this manner is called " m&t banana ” and tho 
oval-shaped vessel including the contents fermented is called mdt, 

Two different kinds of indigo vats are in nse in these Provinces ; one is called 
" khari ” or " alkaline ” vat and the otlwr " miflio ” or " sweet ” vat. The methods 
of preparing tho two wts will be described presently. 

The main features pf difference betu'cen the two pro noted below . 

In fc/idri mdt. In mitha m&t. 


(1) The fermentation is ycry energeric 
and rapid. 

(2) Caustic lime is used. 

(3) The saccharine matter used is gur. 


(4) The use pf emdo carbonate of soda 
(sajji) is essential. 

(5) Tho liquid docs not keep long and is 
liable to get spoiled quickly. 

(6) The amount of colouring matter yield- 
ed by a given weight of indigo is 
smaller than in the case of sweet vat, 


(1) The fisrmentation is sluggish and 

prolonged, 

(2) Slaked Hmo is used and’ in smaller 

quantity. 

(3) Sugar is ubd in the form of treacle 

known asshira or ohota abdin very 
much larger qnant%. 

(4) No sajji is used. 

(5) The liquid keeps for a long time, 

(6) The amount of colouring matter ^ven 

by the same weight of indigo is larger 
and Iho conversion of indigotin into 
"white indigo is thef-eforo more 
perfect, 


The following method of preparing the khari miit 'or vat is followed in tho 
district of Cawnpore About forty gallons of water arc poured into a large earthen 
vessel called mdt, into which are thrown 21bs. of Aachc/ia indigo (tho indigo being' 
first rubbed into a paste in a separate vessel), 21bs. of lime together with 2lbs. of sajji, 
pnd one ounce of jgur (raw sugar). 
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. The consents of tlie msit aro stirred \rit1x a stick four oi; five times in tke day. 

■ The process being' called ‘ - 

■ In the hot weather, which accelerates fermentation, the liquid is ready for dyeing 
pwposes within 24 hours. • , • ' ' 

In the cold season, however, it takes three or four days for the fermentation to be 
complete. When, owing to excess of cold, the fermentation docs .not set in quickly, the 
' temporatoro is raised artificially by placing fire in .small pits about 2 feet deep dug round 
the mdf. Sometimes it is necessary to keep the fire on for full 12 Lours in order 
to suffioiently raise the temperature. 

■ ,, To see if the liquid is ready for use the contents of the mdi are stirred by the 
band. If tlie liquid irritates iho skin it is taken as an indication of tbe presence of 
an excess of alkali : about 41b. of molasses is thrown in in order to induce further 
fermentation, the acid sot free fending to redneo tlio alkalinify. Fermentation is 
supposed to be complete' and normal when iho solution presents a jjale green colour, 
readily recognized by the cultivated eye, or the hand being plunged into the liquid is 
^siainod blue when exposed to the air and no irritation is felt on the skin. 

To prepare the mdi properly requires some profcsaonal skill and experience. It 
gets spoilt occasionally (hrough careless manipulation and it is oxceedingl}' difficult to 
put it right then. 

This fact has given rise to a saying in Urdu “ m9t bignr jllnfi,” which means “to 
become hopelessly spoilt.” Several such vessels (into) are usually sunk into the 
ground close to each other in Iho dyer’s house and in fheso indigo is fermenfed at 
vaiying iulcmils, so that there may bo always one or more vats ready for dyeing 
purposes. 

If for any reason a vat completely fermented is not used for a day or two for 
dyeing, some more indigo and fiajji aro added to it in order to kcop the solution fully 
active and strong. When in the usual course of dyeing the colouring matter of a vat is 
nearly all used up, the weak solution left is either allo'wcd to remain in the s.nme or 
'transferred to another vat (not thrown away), and a fresh quantify of indigo, raw 
sugar nud alkali put in to set up fermentation again. The addition of these agents 
at frequent intervals cmisos a gradual accumulation of undiasolvcd matter at tho 
bottom of the vat. Tho scdiinont is technically loiovm as tari or tali and is com- 
monly considered a veiy active ferment for fresh vats. For this reason it is occa- 
sionally obtained by one dyer from anotlior. 

Tho quantify of various ingredients used in the preparation above described is 
however only approximate In fact it is difficult to gfyo absolutely definite propor- 
tions in avhich tho various articles should bo used, owing mainly to the wide range 
existing in the quality of indigos .sold in the bazjir. The pakfea indigo is a far more 
powerful dyo than the kachcha and w'ould bo used in a comparatively small quantify 

■ to dye a given weight of fibre or tissue. Again two samples of the same variety may 
contain tho colouring principle in varjing proportions. 

The native dyer therefore does not go by any formula, and his experience is his 
only guide in determining in each ease the deficiency or excess of an ingredient 'in 
a fermentation vat. 

Again if a dyer, for instance, has a large number of pieces to dye in tho lighter 
shades of blue at a time, he would make up his vat w’itli a smaller quantity of indigo 
' than if ho has to produce deep or dark blue shades. The solutions in the various vats 
of the dyor ore thoroforo not uncommonly of dilTorcnt strengths. 

The sweet vat (mitha mdt) is commonly in use among tho dyers of Lfloknow 
where tho following method nf preparing it is followed : — Supposing that a vat has to 
be prepared for tlie first time, a now earthen 'vessel, called maihor or mdih, is 
sunk firmly into the ground. Into it arc thrown about 60 gallons of water and 4Ib. 
of lime and thoroughly stirred. Oh tho next day 41b. of lime are again thrown in, and 
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the Kquid is stirred two to four times daily for about an hoilr each time. At the end of. 
four or five days about 601b. of “ tali ” (taken from an old mfit already in working) are 
thrown into the m/itiand stirred up. About 41b. of lime and lib. of treacle (the 
mixture being called “ Sharbati ” ) are then added to -the mfit. The liquid is stirred 
with a piece of wood twice daily for four days. The lime and refuse are then taken out 
of the water, and replaced by ^b. fresh lime, fib. of treacle and 601b. of tali. As 
before the contents are again stirred daily for four days, at the end of which the lime 
and refuse are taken out of the ■water and thrown away ; 601b. of tali, 41b. of lime 
and |lb. of treacle are again added to the mfit, and stirred daily for four days as 
before. The sediment is again removed out of the vat as before. The same'quantity 
of ■with 31b. of lime and Jib. of treacle is added again and thoroughly stirred in. 
The liquid is again stirred twice daily for four days. The water now assumes a pale 
green colour. One lb. of indigo is then rubbed in a ndnd with water and tlie paste 
strained with water through a piece of cloth into tlie mdt. TVo lb. of lime and Jib. of 
treacle are then thrown in. The contents of the mdt are stured with a stick tuice a day 
for about four days. Four lb. of indigo is again rubbed into a fine paste, which is 
strained into the vat as before, and 41b. of Kme ■with Jib. of treacle added again and 
the contents stirred daily as before for four days. 

At the end of this period if there be a reddish black froth on the water and if 
the water and the sediment be yellow, the mdt is in a fit state for use. In a mdt of 
the capacity described above the largest quantity of indigo that can be properly 
fermented is 61b., but it is preferable to put in altogether not more than 51b. with- 
each dip of cloth or yarn into the yat the solution loses its strength until little colour- 
ing matter is left'in it. To make up a fresh vat it is not necessary to repeat the 
daborate processes above described. All ^at is required is to put into coloured 
liquid of the same mdt about 61b. 'of indigo pre^vionsly rubbed in wie usual manner 
together ■with 41b. of lime and Jib. of treacle, and add fresh water to make up" the 
quantity previously lost by evaporation and in the course of dyeing. The contents 
are of course stirred daily as before.^ There are vats no\v in existence in Lucknow 
which have been continually in use in the above manner for more than a century. 

A series of interesting chemical changes, resulting ultimately in the production of 
nascent hydrogen, take place in course of preparing a fermentation ■vat by either of 
the native mc^ods. ' 

The gur (raw sugar) is converted into grape sugar and the latter into lactic acid. 
The lactic acid again breaks up into butyric acid, carbon dioxide and free hydrogen 
which, as stated before, is essential for the conversion of indigotin into the soltmle 
compound " white indigo.” 

The various reaotious may be represented by the following equations : 

C« H>a 0»=2 C3 H" 0». 

(grapo engar.) (hctic add.) 

2 C‘ H6 0®=C» H8 0*+2 OOs+2 m 

(lactic acid.) (butyric acid.) 

2 BP® N® 0®+2 H®=2 C“ N* O*. 

(Indigotin) ('white Indigo.) 

Dyeing ■witk Indigo. — All simple shades of blue are obtained by dipping the 
material in the miit, the depth of colour depending upon tlie strength of the ayct solu- 
tion and ,the number of times the material is dipjxsd. Should the solution 'be very 
strong it will not be possible to produce the light sliadcs until its strength has been 
reduced by dyeing deeper shades with i1. If, .on the contrary, the solution is only of 
average strength, it will impart a light colour to the material dipped in it, which can 
bo intensified by each subsequent dipj mg until the material ceases to absorb any 
more dye. ^ 
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■ The lightest shndo "of blue dyed in indigo is known as baisai (light pale bltie)^ 
' to which the name has been applied on account of its resemblance with the egg (laiza) 
of a crow.. It is produced omy in liucknow, and- fe practically unknown in otlier- 
districts. . ‘ - / , . ' 

Other shades with successively increasing- depth of colour nre- enumerated! 
below: — ' ' 

(1) ' AarndTii (light blue)',. 

(2) Abi (sky blue). 

(3) ' Oahra Abi.{ti shade of blue)., 

(4) m7a(blue). 

(5) (deep Who). ^ 

(6) Bmmai (dark, blue) or- navy blue. 

All tbese-are-obtained from the mdt, but, os already stated; tho numher of times, 
the cloth should bo dyed in the.m^it to produce-each sliado depend.? npon the strength 
of the solution in each individual vat. 

Two more shades of blue are dyed*%rith dye stuffs of mihcral origin, and they 
arc — 

(7) Ferosai (cobalt blue). 

To dye a piece 8 yds. x 1 -J yds., 2 o«.. of copper sulphate is. dissolved in 
water and the piece is immersed in the solution. Then 8 oz. of lime is mixed with 
and stirred up in a sufficient quantity of water, and the cloth is plunged' in this 
mixture. Lastly it is dipped in plain water. Those processes arc repeated' three timcf 
in the order in which they havo been described; and, the cloth then assumes the coloui 
known as ITerosaii. 

(8) Zangavi (turquoise blue), (Lucknow). 

To dyo a piece-sitnilar to the ahovo 2 oz. of fonnal seed (Fmxicxdmei-wdgari) is 
powdered and. mixed with 1 1 pint of water. The mixture is allowed to stand for a day.. 
One oz. of gum acacia, 0 drs. of camphor, 8 ok. of verdigris and 3 oz. of sugar-caiidj’ 
are pounded' and' added to the fonnnl .seed liquid to make a paste, which is ground fine 
in a pestle with addition of fresh water for about three days. The liquid thus prepared 
is 01 a Bomcwliat thicic consistent^’. 

, Tho cloth to bo dyed is moistened' with clear -water. The liquid is then applied 
to it, and the cloth rubbed between the hands in order to distribute the colour- 
evenly. 

It is essential that the rubbing should be most regular. 

Section III. Eed audits shades. — Safflower is the diief native dye stuff con- 
cerned in the production of tiic red colour ip all its shades. 

The colour it givas is however fugitive, and no method has so. far boon discovered 
to make it permanent, 

Tho safflower of commerce conteins two different pigment princijilos, vis., the 
safflower yellow which is soluhlo in water-, and the rod' colouring matter 
carthamib, 0*’ H,*® 0.1,. soluble in. a dilute solution of sodium carbonate and other 
alkaHes. 

Tho yellow BubBtnnco is first eliminated' liy the dyer in tho following manner 
The flowers are reduced fo a fine powder and plnci'd on a cloth strainer fducl/ra or- 

fastened to, a wooden frame called mavjhi or tipai. Cold water is Uien gently 
poured over the raass.and allowed to filter through, carrying the yellow substance 
with it in solution., Tho yellow dye thus obtained is called ^ewar. 

This proco!33 is continued till tho filtrate is almost colourless. The mass on the 
strainer is thou thoroughly rubbed between the hands Avith copious additions of water;. 

3 
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‘The filtrate now olbtaiDCtl is of a 'dirty reddish yellow colour and^ is ’Called haiViAi 
‘VTIien added to the pewar it can bo used for dyeing a light crimson colour of an 
inferior quality. 

The residue, is then removed from the strainer, wrapped up in a piece of cloth and 
squeezed or trampled down with the feet, to get rid of the moisture as fax^ as possible. 
It is then transferred to an caiihen vessel fndndj in which it is mixed with an alkali> 
.generally the ashes of the slallis of some plant ri^ in potash, ■ ‘chirchira (Achy- 
ranthes asperaj, dhdk fSutea frondosAjf tobacco (Nj^oiiana tohamm,), bdjrd 
(Fenioillcvria spicAtaJ, kola (Musa sapivnJtvm) or the ashes of an unripe jack fruit, 
or the mineral substance known as eajji (crude carbonate o'f soda). The quantity of 
alkali'uscd varies from one to three ounces for every pound of flowers. The mixture is 
then trampled down with the feet, or rubbed xvith the hand for an hour, to form a sort 
of paste. The latter is made into a ball of a more or less conical shape, xvhicli is placed 
on ti cloth strainer and water poured on it in a very gentle stream, which carries 
occasionally the red colour down in solution. 


The strongest tincture extracted firsts which is of a'dcop crimson colour, is called 
*‘jetha roTip” or sire ka rang. By pouring more ■water over the. flower paste on 
the strainer flnctnrcs of three successively decreasing strengths arc obtained and 
collected se])arately. They are technically called (a) manjlild, wliich is weaker 
than the ‘‘jetha rang(' (h) pasawa, xvhich is weaker than manjktd, and ‘(cj 
which is the weakest of nil. These various tinetures are employed for producing 
various shades of red, the stronger ones for the deeper and the weaker for the lighter 
shades. 


As a rale the ^etka rang is used for producing rose, the manpiM for rose pink 
and the pasawa for light pink. When a bath is prepared from the strong tincture 
C jetha rang) for dyeing a deep shade, and the cloth has been dyed in that shade, tiio 
dyer usually utilises tlio colouring matter that may bo left in the bath by dipping 
another piece in it to dye a light shade of pink. Should tlig latter turn out to bo of 
a poor quality the piece is plunged in a bathpf some yellow or blue dye to produce 
a compound shade of sufficient brilliancy. 

In this way the dyer makes the fullest use ot tire traces of the colouring 
principle in each bath. It is however not the rule always to use theyct/tu rang in its 
original form for dyeing. 

Very flfcqoently the " rang'’ is converted Into a wcU-linown substance named 
*‘shahab,’* which the professional dyer generally retails to amateurs, but also 
occasionally makes use of in his own business. 

"Shahab” is prepared by treating the " jetha rang” (an alkaline liquid) with a 
small quantity of an infusion of mango rind or with tamarind water, stirring it in 
with the hand, and allowing the liquid to stand for a fexv hours. The acid xvholly of 
partially destroys the alkalinity of the dye solution, causing a slight efleVvosccncc in 
the liquid, and the carthamin originally dissolved by the alkali is thei-cfore precipi- 
tated. 

■ The surface liquid, which still contains a weak solution of carthaxm'n, and is 
called niiharan, is then gently decanted off and used for dyeing the lighter shades. 

The tin-bid liquid of the lower strata containing the precipitate in a very fine 
state of division is transferred to another vessel, and the name shahah” is Aen 
applied to it. 

“ Shahab” may therefore be treated as a liquid holding carthamin partly in 
solution, but chiefly in suspension. 

In an experiment made by the compiler -with the aid of a professional export of 
Lucknow the following products were obtained from 2 lb. of safflow’er;— 
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Ifi) Jistha rang (tincture of the lat straining) ^ - v..' lw d®. 

(2) iMa7iy/t?a (tincture of the 2nd straining) - ... "90 oz. ’ 

(3) Pasawa (tinotnro of llio 8rd straining) • ... 150 oz. 

(4) (tincture of the 4tU straining) ... - ... 360 oz. 

The jetha rmg Wiis all converted into “slialiab/' having boon nuxod •with 16 oa 

^f mango rind infusion (4ib. of the rind to J gallon of xvater), and .yielded 24 oz. of 

shakab , ' ’ • ^ 

/ 

, 'ITorly ounces of the manjhla were found to bo sufficient to dye rose pink d 
piece of 41 sg. yds,; and 9 sq. yds. wore dyed fibsh pink ■with the above quantity of 
the Itat. 

' These various tinctures arc, however, always of more or less indefinite strcngtii> 
and it is therefore impossible to state with anything like accuracy the quantity 
* nlquircd for producing each shn'dc on a piece of given length and breadth, hut 
figures denoting such quantities in the case of dyeing with “ shahab/* carried oh 
under the compiler’s pci-sonal suporvisidn, are -available, arid will bo 4uotcd in the 
•following paragraph. 


2)ycing vnth Shahah- 

Thc diflPerent shades of red are obtained by dipping the cloth -in baths of 
vhtying strrihgtb prepared with’ Various 'quantities of sknadh'nddcd to water. 

The lightest shade of red dyed in Lucknow is known as motia, and is produceA 
(always on very fine cloth) in the following manner ; — 

To dye a piece of fino'triusHn 8 yds. xlA yAs. — 

Tho cloth is first made wet. It is then dipped in a hatli made npqfj dram ot 
shahah and 40 oz, of water and ^Y^ung out. The bath is then acidified by adding 
three drams *of an infusion of mango rind and the doth plunged into it, taken out 
and squeezed. It is then rinsed separately with water similarly acidulated and 
squeezed. 

Tho slfltch paste is then 'dissolved in acidulated ^vntcr, and the cloth immersed 
in it, taken out, squeezed and dried in’ tho shade. Dyer’s chnigo=i anna. 

Othcr'uhades of red with successively increasing depth of colour are obtained 
only by varying the quantity of “e/ia7to&” and acid in the bath in tho follotving 
ptoportions, tho.process oX dyeing remaining unchhngcd 

(1) ror piasi (flesh pink)-^ 


Shahab 


-... 1 dram. 

Acid infusion 

Dyer’s charge — 1 anna. 

(2) P/iTti gidahi (pink )“=7 

«** 

... ^ oz. 

Bhdhab .. . 

t«4 

... 6 drams. 

Acid infusion 

Dyor’s'chaVge— -1 anna. 

(3) Galira gulabi or aher guldbi (rdso pink) — 

... G drams.' 

Shahab 


... 15 drams. 

Acid infusion 

Dyer’s charge— 2 annas. 

• • ’«*% 

^ ... 1 oz. 
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(4) GvJri-shaftal'u. (rose)., , 

Sluihah ... .... 

Acid infasion, .... .... ... -• • oz. 

Dyer?s charge — 8' annas. 

• Koto. — ^Strength of the ncid infa8lon=| Ih. of mt^go rind to * gallon of TOfor. 

Colours— all fleeting. 

Two simple shades of red, both of which are fast, are obtained' £*oni> mineral’ 
dyes, viz,, cinnabar and red ochre, and' they are 

(aj. SltanjcM'Ji {salmon). Piece— 3 yds. x l^ yd. 

Sis drams of shanja/i'f ate rubbed in water for about four days to.make up the. 
bath and the piece dyed in it in the usual way.. 

(VJ Gerua or jogia. {buff}.. 

Red ochre is rubbed in suifidient wafer to mako.np a batLandihc. cloth dipped’ 
in it, squeezed and' dried. 

Theperutt (buff) of Mainpuri and’ Allahabad— 

Piece dipped— 

(a) in red ochre. 

(hX in alum solution. 

Section IVi Yellow* and its shades. — ^Tho yellow colour is obtained’ chiefly 
from four dye substances of vegetable origin,, oiz.;- 

(a) Turmeric. 

(bj Flowers of Harsinghar (Nyctanthm arhortristisj. 

(cj Flowers of Tesv, (BxUea-frondosaJ. 

(dj Flowers of (Gedrda toonaX. 

The colours they produce are all of a flccting.characterj.but according to Sir Edward’ 
Buck the use of pomegranate rind and. alum, ns mordants tends to give a permanency to 
the yellow colour yielded by turmeric. The dyers of Lucknow, however, say that tins 
plan would render the colour only parti.'iUy fast. Of the four dye substances cnmncrat«. 
ed above turmeric is in the most common use. 

For use in dyeing turmeric has to bo ground’ on a slab .into, a fine paste and. 
the paste dissolved in •water. 

Harsinghar flowers have to be steeped for an hour in plain water, which is warmed- 
in the cold season, in order to facilitate the elimination of the colonring -matter. 

The flowers of BuieafroTidosd are steeped in cold water which is rendered slightly- 
alkaline by tlio addition of a small quantity of lime. 

Prom the flowers of i'&n fOedrela toonaj the yellow dye is. extracted by boiling- 
them in water* till three-fourths of the latter arc evaporated. 

The lightest standard shade of yellow, is known as kapasi *(canary or pale yellow)i 
It is obtained as follows : — 

Piece of cloth — 3 yds. x 1 J yd'. 

(aj An infusion is iirepared.by steeping in an earthen vessel 41b. of flowers 
of BvAea frondosa in J gallon of water, to which 4 di^s of lime are 
added and tlie vessel kept in the sun for two hours. 


*A still lightoT sbado called ilaiehia U occasionally produced in Lucknow by dipping the cloth in a very 
weak bath of ietu infasion and then in slightly aeid^w^tor, bnt it is of so .fleeting a character ns to be hardly 
rccogmsed as a shade. 
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i(b) TUo cloili, previously ti^oistcned \vith water and wrung out, 'is ■plunged in 
’ , a btath containing 40 oz. of the infusion and ua’ung out. 

{b) ‘A quarter of a dram of turmerio is then dissolved in tlie hath and the 
' cloth again plunged in it and sque'ezed. 

• ('dj The cloth is rinsed with water and squeezed. 

(bj It is dipped in a hath made up of -8 oz. of water and S-oz. of an inf n m on 
, of mango rind. ' 

‘Note.— T ha infusion is propiiTecI by fitooping' half a ptran'd of rind in a quart of water. 

' Two OZ. of starch ;paste is dissoh'ed- in the last mentioned hath and the 
cloth immersed in it. ' 

(d) It is wrung out and dried in the shade. 

Dyer’s charge 'in Lnolin6w — lanna. 

A kind of Jeapasi resembling yellow huff 's dyed "in Slainpuri by dipping the 
• cloth first in an infusion of Jiarsingliar flowers and then in acidulated water. The 
colour produced is fleeting. (Buck.). - • ' , 

The nest higher shade of yellow is amaltasia (light chrome yellow) and is pro- 
(dueed in the following manner ; — 

Piece — 3 yds. X yd.— 

(1) Dipped "in a solution of oz, of turmeric 'in 30 to 40 oz. of water. 

(2) Washed. 

(3) Dipped in a bath made up of C oz. of mango infusion of the same strength 

as given under Itapasi and a pint of water. 

(4) - Starched, squeezed and dried as in -the case of JtapasL 
Dyer’s charge — 1 anna. 

Another simple shade- of a deeper yellow colour goes by the name of lamnti’ 
'(lemon yellow) and is dyed as follows ; — 

(1) Cloth dipped in a hath made up by dissolving oz. of turmeric in 30 oz. 

of water. 

(2) Ten grains of.lime added to the bath and the cloth dipped in again. 

(3) Washed, 

. ‘(4) Plunged in water acidulated withG oz. of mango rind infhsion. 

(5) Starched, squeezed and dried. Dyer’s charge (Lucknow) — 1 anna. 

Sir Edward Buck saysth.'vt cloth simply dipped in an infusion oftfm flowers takes 
-the ydlow' fleeting colour -Icnown as haea^Ui. 

The basawti as dyed in Cawnpore is slightly different, being similar to the English 
•Sulphur yellow, 'and is produced by dipping the cloth in a bath made up by dissolving 2 oz. 
of 'termeric in a decoction of 4 oz. of Uin flowers. Two oz. of lime is then added to the bath 
.and the cloth dipped again, wrung out and immersed in acidulated water, queezed and dried. 
Dyer’s charge — 3 annas. (Buck.) 

Za/fd (yellow). — In the majority of districts this colour is produced by the follow- 
■ing procesMS : — 

(a) 1. — Cloth (2^ yds. X yd.) dipped in a solution of 3 oz. of turmeite in 
40 oz. of water. 

'2. — Immersed in acidulated water. 

In Hardoi.— (1) Dipped .in a decoction of ha/rsmgliar and (2) dipped in 
, , alum solution. 

In Aligarh. — ^^(1) Dipped in a solution of 2 oz. of turmeric and (2) dipped in 
, .a solution of 1 oz. of alum. 

4 
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Tlic colour is fleeting, but accoi'cling to Sir E. C. liuok it can be made fast by dip- 
ping tbe cloth so dyed in a decoction of jjomcgranatc rind and again washing it in alum 
water. 

j fhj' The following recipe for this shade from HafiK Yakub Ivhan of "Khurja 
is mentioned in tlio 2famu-«s-Sabbaghin, a Persian Avork on dyeing:*— 

' Pistfrt of cloth — 2 square yards. 

1. — Dipped'in a solution of 3 oz. of turmeric. 

2. — Dipped in a solution of 7 drams of alum. 

3. — Dipped in a decoction prepared by' boiling lib. of mango bark in 

lihlf a gsdlon of water- 

A shade of yellow called haiidli (sulpliur yelloAv) is dyed in IMnzatfarnagar in Iho 
following manner : — 

The material is first dipped info a carefully made solution of tm'mcrio (2 oz. to 
' 16 oz. of water) and tlicn into a second solution of 1 oz. of alum and C drams of yellow 
orpiment in 16 oz. of watci*. Colour fleeting. Dyer’s charge — ^1 au«a» 

The hartali of Agra is dyed by immer-sing the piece— 

(aj in an infusion o£?iarsinghar&o\rcrs, 
fbj in an infusion of turmeric, 
fej in a solution of alum. 

Tlio shade, produced by dipjiing a piece of cloth 'W pqiwrc yards iu^ an infusion ’ 
of J lb. of dried harsinghar flowers, then in aeidulatcu water, is knonm in Lucknow 
as chandani. Dyer’s charge — 2 annas. 

A fast shade of yclloAv called gendai finnvigold yellow) is oblninrd by steeping 
a piece of cloth in a strong decoction of the flowers of goida (Tagetes ereolas), and 
then in an aliun bath. About Clb. of flowers are sufticient to dye -l-l- J=«pmrc yards. 
Tin's dye is but little used by dyers, though not UDlrctiuenlly by the oomnjon i)co2>lc. 

A simifle diado of yellow known in Lucknow and Gor.nkhpnv as mutlala (ochre 
yellow) is dyed by soaking the cloth in mi infnsion of Mulidni uiaiti. 

Section V. Grey and Drab. — A. series of shades of gi'ey and chub arc commonly 
produced Ihrougb tho agency of the cbebnlic myrobalan (harraj and green idtriol 
pcasis). The rind of myrobalan contains a kind oi tannin known as ell.ngitannic acid, 
C“ IT*’ O'*’, which, in general, strongly resembles tannic acid, and gives, with ferrous 
salts, a white gelatinous precipit.T:to ivliicli becomes dark blue in contact nutb the air, and 
witli ferric salts a bluish black jirccipilato of ferric tnnnatc or “ink.” To Ibis pro- 
perty is entirely ductile use of the 7ia7Ta fruit as a mordant for dye slnfTs, containing' 
oxides of iron. As a rule the doth is dipped first in an infusion of myrobalan and 
dried in the sun. It is then immersed in a solution of sulphate of iron, the strengtli. 
of tlie infusion and tho solution depending upon the dojrth of the colour of each shade 

Even aiiplication of myrobalan to tlie cloth is essential, otherwise tho subsequent. 
dyeing with iron solution will occasion spots. 

The chief shades tliu.s produced are; — 

(aJ Qul-i-sarrai or Barlcandai. — Sih'or grey. 

(h) Dudhia khaki . — Light slate or French grey, 

CoJ Khdlci orjastai, — Grej’. 

{dj Kathia klidki.-Slato drab, 
f ej Biidhia kanjat . — Pearl grey. 
f f) FalMai — ^Dovc grey or stone drab. 

Aaiyai-— Smoke or ask drab.. 
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The first three do not appear to be standard shades. Tho' shade Icnovrn by the 
. name faj in one district goes by the name fbj or fcj in another and vice wi'sd. ■ 

■ In Lneknow these three shades are distinctly deeper than in many other districts. 

Again the faJehiai or khdM of ono district is identical tvith Jeanjai of another and 
' so on. 

■ , Tn'o' dyers iVom difforont districts will ihoreforo hardly identify ono of these 
shade? with the same name. 

The Lueknow methods for dyeing the more important of these shades have been 
actually tried by the compiler and are given below ; — 

(1) 'The rind of myrobalan is ground into a paste with a little water. 

^ ■ / (2) A solution of greon vitriol is prepared by dissolving four drams of ferrous 

. ' sulphate in four ounces of Avator. ' 

(3) An acid infusion is made nj) as folloArs: — 

Mango rind or tamarind i lb. 

’ ’SVatcr i gallon. 

Steeped for 3 to C hours. 

Dyeing — 

(a) Ovl^-savmi . — -Piece of dotli 1 sqiiaro yard. 

(1) Dipped in an infusion of three drams of myrobalan. 

(2) Dipped in 2 drams of ferrous sulphate solution diluted with onougbi 

water. 

(3) In Avatcr acidulated with 2 oss. of the acid infusion. 

Dyer’s charge — 1 anna. 

(h) Dudhia IcJiaJci , — Piece 1 square yaid. 

Proccs.«ea same as in gul sarrai, only acid is not used. 

Dyer's charge — 9 pics. 

(cj KoAliia JchdH - — Piece 1 square yard'. 

(1) Myrobalan 9 drams. 

- . (2) Ferrous sulpliato solution 4 ounces. 

Dyer’s charge — ^9 pics. 

Natc.—If cloth dyed 'katliia I’MJii And dried ho dipped in a decoction of 4 oz. of _ ponegranAto rind 
in which six Atixai of ntnm is ditsolvcdi it will Assume the colour known as Mm ksipai (greenish dark), 
bycr’s clrargo—3 J annas. 

fdj Fakhtai.-^'PiGGa 1 square yard. 

(1) Myrobalan two drams. 

(2) Fe. S.O*. solution 3 drams. 

(3) Lime six grains dissolved in bath (2). 

Dyer’s charge — 1 anna. 

The remaining shades are obtained similarly by varying the relative proportions 
.of the two ingredients Avith Avhich thoj’- are produced. 

lioto. — All these shades can also bo prodneed by snlntUnting JSiaifi or “Iron liquor" described ini 
detail in sccUon 'VllX of this chapter. 

, Section VI. Cojnpotinds of Blue and Bed. — ^Theso two coloure are combined in 
various proportions in order to produce the different shades of purple, violet, lilac, 
heliotrope and laA'ondor. The blue 4)’0, used for the production of the fighter 
shades, is usually a simple infusion of hidigo, proparcefby tubbing the “pa&ia”' 
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•or “gatti” inSigo in an 'earthen vessel vrifli water -as 'fine as posable, the com- 
mon proportion being 2 drams of indigo to 6 oz. of water. 

In the description of dyeing methods which will follow presently the term " indigo 
liquor ” will be used for this infusion. Chinese blue is freely substituted now-a-days 
for the native indigo, as the former produces brighter and more even shades. 

To obtain shades containing incrc.ased depths of blue it is however the practice 
,to dip the materiaHn the fermentation vat before it is immersed in the red dye-liquid.‘ 

The native red c^o used for the various compound shades of a fleeting nature is 
invariably the sliaJiah ” obtained from safflower, bnt for the permanent shades it may 
be majii (the Indian madder) or patang (sappan wood). In practice, .however, tho 
.European magenta crystals are now largely used in place, of safflower. 

An acid preparation, commonly an infusion .prepared by steeping Jib. of mango 
rind in J gallon of water, is used, as a rule, for brightening the colour of each shade. 

The following is a description of the methods of dyeing the various shades 
belonging to this dass of compound colours : — 

. ^(1) KhaslOcliaslii, Badshah pasand or Di?&a7tar.-- Light lavender (Lucknow), 
Piece 3 yds. x 1 J yd. 

forj Dipped in 1 dram. of “sZifl!7iab”.diluted,wilh enough water to make U 2 > 
a oath. 

(1}J Three times in an indigo bath, J.dram of indigo liquor being put into the 
bath before c<ach dip. 

fcj In a bath.containing six drams of acid. Dyer’s charge 2 annas. 

The KhashJchdahi of Aligarh and Sitapur is obtained by dipping tho cloth in~ 
(aj 1 dram of myrabolan infused in water, 

(hj 1 J dram of shahab freely diluted with water, 

("cj water acidified with 1 J.oz. of m.ango infusion. 

(2) Koltai or Kavn'iyala, — Lavender .(LucknoW) . Same process as in the case 
of tho Ehashkhashi of Lucraow, but the quantity of indigo liquor used is raised to S 
drams of the acid infusion to 2 oz., tho indigo liquor being used in four instalments ns 
before. Dyer’s charge 2 annas. 

To produce fast JeoJeai .(mauve) the piece is first dyed red by boiling with 6 oz. 
of majith and 1 oz. of alum and then dipped in the indigo vat. 

(3.) Kasni QieUotrope) — (Luclaiow). Piece 3 yds. -x IJ yd,, dipped in — 
fa) a bath containing 2 drams of shahab, 

(b) a bath containing 12 drams of indigo liquor, 

(c) a bath containing 1 oz. of acid infiision. Dyer’s charge 2 annas. 

(4) Abhasi or Gul-c-Abhasi . — ^Magenta (Lucknow). Dipped in a bath contain- 
ing— 

faj 8 oz. of shahab, 

(b) 1 oz. of mango acid added to tho same bath. 

(c) 2^ drams of indigo liquor. 

By using slightly increased quantities of indigo liquor four more shades are 
.obtained namely: — • 

(5) Karavmdia — (Pace)% 

(G) Kirirdzi — (Light crimson). 

(7) Ahiri. — (Crimson). . 

(8) SaViSmi — (Mauve). 
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' The rfimainmg shades" characterised by a predominahce of blac are produced 
according to the methods noted in tho following table, the piece of cloth being 3 yds. x 


, Ternacnlar namo oE the 

! , Ist dip. 

1 ' . 

2nd dip. 

8td' dip. 

i 

i Dyer’s 

1 charge. 


shades with their Bug* 
llsh c^alvnlents. 

Id tho indigo 
tnut to djo. 

Bed dye 
' Used. 

Acid infusion 
,or alum. 

Kcmackfis 

1 1 

V 

t ^ 



Its. IV. p. 

- 

^ 9 ) Ndfamani~{PoTa‘ 
padonr purple). 

Salha at- 
mani (Polo 
; blue). 

1 

Jtiharangtft 
thcrcdsafllowor 
tincture of tbo' 
1st Otntimng 
‘JO oz. 

Acid Infn* 
sion 2 oz 

0 d 0 

I In practico tho 
red. dyo used for 
tbo production of 
these colours is iuva> 
riably the rang ’* 

(10) riiEjiji.-(Dahlia).,. 

j£tmdni. 
(Light blue). 

Jtilta rang 
or red stifilow. 
or tincture of 
thoJsutraining 
•10 oe. 

Acid infn* 

^ slonSoz. 

0 d 0 

and not shahah, 
which somehow 
docs not giro satis- 
factory results. 
The quantity of 
ratw used Tarrinir 

(11) C«o'-(Violot) ... 

^ahra as- 
ffiant (Light 
sky-blue). 

Jelha rnag 
or red sbIHow. 
or tincture of 
the let strain. 
ingdO oz. 

Acid infn- 
slon 2 oz. 

0 d 0 

according to 
strength of tho 
tinctarc. 

Tho figures in 
this slntemcntdc- 
nolo the weight 

(12) JBaijont.-tPtt'isjf)..! 

Mi (Sky. 
blue). 

Jelha ta»!l 
or red saOlow* 
or tinoturo of 
tho Isl straln- 
ing.60 oz. 

Acid iufn. 
Sion 8 oz. 

1 0 d 0 

i nsed of a tincture 
of average- 
1 strength. 

(13) Xainjani or Jamuai 
(Burpie). 

Oahra Mi 
(Bluo). 

Jelha raitg 
or red srlllow- 
«r tlnotnro of 
tU 1st strain- 
lug 80 oz. 

Acid infn* 
siou d oz. 

0 4 0 

1 

! 


(W) SvrMidttr' Sttmai 
(Bcgal purple). 

Sur Huai 
(Deep bluo). 

*30oz.ot ndc" i 
eoction of sap- 
pan. wood. 

Solution o£ 
i oz. of alum. 

0 d G 


(15) (Dark pur- 

plo). 

(Dark bluo) 

i 

60 oz.ofndo. 
cocUon of rap- 
pan wood. 

Solution of 
i oz. of alum. 

0 0 0 



‘ * ilb, »{ gftppim Tfood boiled wUh enough water lo yiod i gnlion ol tho docoction. 

Section VII. Oomponuds of Yellow and Red. — Tho different shades of this 
class are produced by dipping the material successively in — 

(a) the solution of a yellow dye, 
fbj shahah, 

■ (oj acidulated water. 

Tho yellow “dye may bo tf'm,'tunnorSo or hm'singkar. In practice however tUrr 
is generally used for tho lighter and Lumorio for deeper shades. Jlarsinghar is only 
sparingly used on account of being costly. Tho turmeric is generally powdered and 
ground into a paste "with a little water*. In the case of Um flowers a decoction is 
prepared by boiling 4 oz. of flowers in GO oz. of water until Ibo quantity of water is 
reduced to 40 oz. 

Thoqwopnration of shahah has already been desoribed in the section on red and 
its shades; 


5 
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An acid is prepared by infosing ^ lb. of mango rind in j gallon of yater for a fey 
Lours. ' The shades cniimeratod in the following table are obtained by dyeing with vary- 
ing quantities of the above preparations, the clom in each case being 3 yds. x yd. : — 


1st dip. 

2nd dip. 

3td dip. 

■ 

■ 

jTclW dye. 

Bed dye. 





Be. a. p. 

Decoction of 
• flowers of 
iwleedrela 
ioona) 2 os. 

Shahab 3 drops 

14 oz. 

0 10 

Do do. 

Do, 6 do. 

Do. 

0 10 

Decoction of 
flowers of 
tun (eedrela 
ioona) 14 oz. 

Do. 10 do. 

2 oz. 

0 1 0 

Do, 4 oz. 

Do. 12 do. 

Do. 

0 10 

Do. 6 oz' 

Do. IG do. 

Do. 

0 2 0 

Do. 74 oz. 

Do. 16 do. 

Do. 

0 2 0 

p 

O 

Do. 24 oz. 

I oz. 

0 '4 C 

Infusion of 
2oz.o£tur- 
meric to 
which 20 
grains of lime 
is added. 

Shahab 2 ozi 
mixed trilh 
20 oz. of 
decoction of 
fun flowers. 

2 oz. 

0 2 0 

Infusion of 1 
oz. of tnr- 
meric. 

Shahab 4 oz. 

Do, 

0 4 0 

Do. 

60Z. 

Do. 

0 4 0 

Infusion of 
turmeric 3 
drams. 

Shahab 8 oz. 

2 oz. 

0 4 0 

Do. 14 oz. 

8 oz. 

Do. 

0 4 0 

Do. 4 oz 

12 oz. 

Do. 

0 8 0 

Turmeric 4 oz. 

Jetha rang 
(Red saf- 
flower tinc- 
ture of the 
1st strain- 
ing) 40 oz, 
to 60 oz., 
Shahab 10 
oz. 

8 to 10 

OZ. 

2 0 0 


Vemaealar names 
of shades nrith their 
English equivalents. 


(1) Keorai — (YcHowtinfr 
cd white). Lit. rescRib' 
ling the flower of Eeora 
{jpandanus odoralitn- 
mtits.) 

(2} JEa/}.'«.— (Straw) ... 

(3) SAorioti— (L i g li t 
buff). 


(4) Sdd&mi — Cfollow 
huff). 

(6) Chamelia or Zdfrdni 
(Golden jcllow). 

(G) Champai . — (Saffron 
ycliow). 

(7) Shanjarfi or Sking. 
rn/S.— (Light v c r m !• 
lion). 

(8) or A-mrati 
(Orange yellow). 


(9) JTaraq;!— (Orange) . 


(10) Eoiilof— (Blood or- 
anp;e or oronire red). 

(11) iftiAa.— (Bed) 


(13) Chitnar — (T nr hoy 
rod). 

(14) AtsM,— (Deep red) 


Bemarlcf. 


For shanjarfi the cloth is ' 
first dipped in shahab 
find then in iin decoc- 
tion. 

In this case the cloth hat 
to he Eoahed in the yel- 
low dye for one honr in 
order that the colouring 
matter may be fnlly 
absorbed by it. 

Do. 'do. 


In this ease the cloth is 
usually washed with 
clear water after the 
1st dip. 

The hath is prepared by 
mixing tho iofnsion of 
turmeric with the saf- 
flower tinctnfc and dip- 
ping tho cloth alter- 
nately In this hath,' and 
a hath containing acid- 
ulated water pntil the 
colouring matter is ail 
tnhen up by the cloth. 
This generally takes 
place after fire or six 
dips. Lastly a bath is 
made up with the 10 oa. 
of shahab, into ^wfaieh 
the cloth is dyed until 
it has acquired the do. 
sired shade. 


used in quantities corresponding with those ai shahab given in tW ahovrtoX 
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Section VIII. .Compounds ofTellow and Blue.— In ordinary practice fee 
’ yellow dyes used for fee production of these colours are flowers of JBiniea f random (t esw) 
and turmeric.' The former are infused in alkaline Water (generally in 'proportion 
rof JB). of flowers to i gallon of water to which a few grains of lime are added) and 
. fee "turmeric is ground into a fine' paste. The blije dye used is fee infusion of indigo 
mentioned under Compounds of Red and Blue,” viz,, S drams of paMa indigo 
rubbed in 6 oz. Chinese blue however gives hotter tone and more brilliancy to 
fee colour and is preferred to the native indigo. An acid infusion is also employed in 
order to' brighten' the colors. 

• < . The various colours of this class and fee methods of producing them are noted in 
the following statement, the piece to he dyed in each case being 3 yds. x yd. : — 


Vernacular names of 
sbades with their English 
equivalents. 

let dip. 

MM 

Srd dip. 

CD 

s' 


Tallow dye. 

Uluo dye. 

. Acid infusion. 

to 

Po 

k 

Bomarks. 

j(I) OaudAaki (Pale ycl* 
-low). 

Infnsion of 
tosu (flowers 
of SoUafron- 
dosa) 40 02. 
Turmeric 16 
grains. 

Indigo liqnor 
10 drops. 

IXango rind 
infusion 4 
oz. 

1 

The turmeric is dis- 
solved in the 
tesn infusion, 

I / 

1 

1 

(2) Anguri 

■ ary). 

Infusion of 
tesu 40 oz., 
Turmoiio 80 
groins. 

Indigo Siqnor 
IS drops. 

Ditto. 

■ 

Ditto. 

<3) Bariai (Light pen 
green).. 

Infnsion of 
tosu 20 oz.. 
Turmeric 1 
dram. 

Indigo iiqnor 
' 24 drams. 

Ditto. 

0 10 

Ditto and the indigo 
liquor is added 

1 to tbo 2nd hath 
in 2 instalments, 
the cloth being 
dipped in it after 
each addition of 
the liquor. 

(4) Qannai or I’awtdai 
^Sap green), 

' . 

Infusion of 
tesu 20 oz., 
Tarmecic 14 
dram. 

Indigo liquor 

3 drams. 

Ditto. 

0 10 

The liquor is add- 
ed in 3 instal- 
ments, and the 
cloth dipped as 

1 in the preceding 
case. 

(S) Setnai (Light green), 

Infusion of 
tesu 40 oz. 

Indigo liquor 
34 drams. 

Ditto. 


Dltitoc 

(6) jpStiei (Pea greon)>.. 

Tarmcrlc 2 

OZo 

Indigo liquor 

4 drams. 

Mango rind 
ininsion 5 
oz. 

0 2 0 

The cloth ie washed 
after -the first 
dip and the 
indigo liqnor add- 
ed to the hath 
in four instal- 
ments. 

{7} JDAirat or rote* .{par- 
rot green). 

Tarmcric 1 
oz« 

Indigo liquor 

1 oz. 

Mango rind 
infusion 6 oz. 

0 10 

Ditto. 

1 

' ( 8 ^ Sais mmgte, a ehade 
of green rosesihling the 
’ ripe grain of . monp 
, (Piaieolics taungo). 
'l^ho English eoloarnear 
- to it is light sage. 

t ^ 

Turmeric 14 

UZ. 1 

Indigo liqnor 
lit oz. 

Ditto 

0 2 0 

Ditto 
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Shades ofgrcen'in iheprodudion of which dyeing in indigo vat is esseniiaL 

-The shades mentioned in the foregoing table aro of a fleeting nature. Thcro 
is a series of more or loss permanent shades of green' in most of which fermented 
indigo, myrobalan and aootato of iron form the chief component parts. The acciaio of 
iron is ijrepared in tho following manner : — ^Eaw sugar or treacle is dissolved in wsitcr in 
a largo earthen vessel (in thc.proportion of 11b. of sugsir to 4 gallons of water). Some 
scrap iron is thrown into it and tlio liquid Icept (if possible in the sun) for a few da}-sto 
ferment. In tlie course of fermentation a froth or scum gradtwlly accumulates on the 
surface, and when this acquires a dark brown colour the jjroparation is supposed to 
be fit for use. It is technically known ns Kath, fCaserhe hi siyahi, or Lohe hi siyahi. 
Hereafter it will bo referred to as “iron liquor. 

More sug.ir and water are added at intervals in order to keep up a ready supply 
of this liquid, tho crude .acetic acid resulting from the decomposition of sugar being 
allowed to stand upon Ibo iron until it has dissolved all the iron that it is cap.ablo 
of taking up. 

Tho chief shades of fast green and the methods of producing tlicm aro described 
below 

(1) or eabs d/iuni (green). Piece 3 yds. x 14 yd, 

Dipped— 

(a) in mdi to dye dsmdni (light blue), 
fbj soaked in an infusion of 2 oz. of turmeric, 

CoJ in 40 oz. of yellow tincture of safflower fpewarj or in a solntion of 3 oz- 
of alum or in 4 ozs. of mango rind or tamarind water. Dyer's- 
chargo 1 anna. 

(2) Sahz kahi (myrtle green). Piece of clotli 3 yds. x l-J yd. 

Dipped — 

faj in mdt to- dye adhranga (deep blue), 
fbJ in an infusion of 2 oz. of turmeric, 
fcj in an infusion of 2 oz. of myrabolan, 

(dj in iron liquor, 10 oz, 

fej in a decoction of 4 oz. of pomegranate rind "with 1 oz. of alum, or (2) a 
decoction of k.aves of rusa (Aihatoda vasicaj, or (0) 15 or. ofj'cliow 
tiuctiu-o of safflower YpewarJ. 

Dyer's charge 4 annas. 

(S) Zamtirradi (peacock green). Piece S yds. x H yd. 

Dipped — 

(aj ia mdt to give it a deep blue shade, 

fbJ in an infusion of 4 oz. of turmeric^ soalccd in it for throe hours, squeorodf 
and washed, * 

foj in 40 oz. of yellow tincture of safflower fjfexoarJ, or in a decoction of 4 
oz. of nasprd and 1 oz. of alum, or in a decoction of the leaves ofAdha-' 
ioda vasioa (rusa).^ 

Dyer's charge 4 annas. 

Zamwradi of Cawnporc (dark green). Piece 2} yds. x 35- yd. 

Dipped — 

YaJ in an infusion of 2 oz. of myrobalan, 

(tj mu solution of 2 oz. of sulphate of iron, 
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1^1 * 

• fcj ifl'aninfuBion of 2 'Oz. ofturniOTc, ' 

’ f(ZJ in a decoction of 8 oz. of pomegranate md> 

‘ (a) in aloin solution, • . 

, ^ in acidulated "water. (Buck.) ■ , ; . , . 

(4) Mashi^ (KgM grass green) of Cawnporo. •. Piece 2^ ydsl X yd. . 

i)ippod— , ‘ 

(aj in an infusion of 2 oz. of myrobalan, . 

(ij ih a solution of 2 dz. of sulpliate of iron, 
fej in an infusion of 2 oz. of tumeric, 

(df in a decoction of 2 oz. of pom^anate rind, 

(e) in a solution of 2 oz. o^ alum. Colour fast (Buck.) 

(5) Tarhmia or boUi ^ottlo green). Piece 3 yds. X yd. 

Dipped—, 

in m£t to give it a light blue shade, 

(hj in an infusion of 2 oz. of turmcnc, 

< (a) in an infution of 2 oz. of myrobalan, 

(dj in 16 oz. of iron liquor. 

Dyer's charge 4 annas. 

(6) Telia maahi (olive green). Piece 3 yds. x IJ yd. 

Dipped— '' 

{aj in mAt to give it a light blue shade, 

(bj in an infusion of 2 oz. of tunnerio, 

(cj in an infbsion of 2 oz. of myrobalan, 

(dJ in 40 oz. of iron liquor. 

Dyer’s charge 4 annas. . 

Telia maehi of (Muzaffamagar). Piece 24 yds. x IJ yd. 

Dipped— 

faj in 2 oz. of myrobalan, 

(hJ ia an in&sion of 4 oz. of tumeric, 

, , in a solution of 4 oz. of sulphate of iron, 

■ ' (dJ in an infusion of 8 oz. of pomegranate rind. 

Section IX. Compound Greys,— 2Wi (Slate). Piece of cloth 3 yds-xll yd. 
Dipped— 

faj in an infusion of myrobalan and dyed in iron liquor {kath), 

(hJ in a batii made up "with 8 drams of ojitcchu and 3 drams of lime well 
stirred in a sufficient quantify of water. 

I A kind of tud is obtained by dipping the cloth after it has been dyed with 
iron liquor in the above manner into a decoction of sappan wood (2 oz. to ^ 
gallon of water). ^ , 

This shade has a reddish tinge in it. 

Dyer’s charge in both cases 2 annas. 

Fakhtai (dove grey) of Cawnporo is dyed as follows :— 

Pieco'2| X IJ yd. , , 


6 ' 
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The cloth is dipped— 

faj in an infusion of m 3 ^ohslan, 

(bj in sulphato of iron, 
faj ia cdum solution, 

(dj .in. a Solution of red ochre. 

Dyer’s charge 2 annas 6 pies. (Buck.) 

Pistai (grey of Meerut).— Piece 2J x 3 J yd. 

Dipped— 

(luj in mdt, 

in a solution of alum. 

fcj in &n infasion of mdjuphiU (Qtherdiisiiifectoria). Colour fast. Dyer’s 
charge 2 annas: 

Shikari (olive grey).— Piece 3 yd.><l|^ yd. 

Dipped— 

faJ in an infusion of 2 oz. of myrobalan, 

(hj in 16 oz. of kaih (iron liquor), 
fcj in an infusion of 2 oz. of turmeric, 

(dj in a decoction of 4 oz. of pomegranate rind. 

Dyer’s charge 2 annas. 

Section X. Black colours.— The substance which plays the most important part 
in the production of black colour ia ** hath ” or iron liquor. The method of preparing 
it has been described fully under section Till. 

Method of dyeing black (siyah-hhm'a or kalaj.-^Pieco 1 squatc yard. 
Processes—- 

(1) Dipped in a bath made up of a concentrated decoction of 2 oz. ofmy~ 
robalan (kali har) and dried in the sun. 

(2) Dipped in a bath containing 40 oz. of iron liquor and dried in the sun. 

(3) Dipped again in bath ITo. (1) and dried. 

(4) Dipped in a bath No. (2) and dried. 

(6) Process (3) and (4) repeated. Colour quite fast. 

Dyer’s charge 1 to 2 annas. 

Compounds of black— 

If the piece dyed black as above bo dipped in a solution of drams of alum 
and then in- 
fill a bath containing 5 oz. of ^ decoction of sappah wood, the diade 
produced will be ahnusi (literally ebony black) j 

(bJ a bath containing 10 oz. of decoction of sappan wood, the shade obtained 
win be sanpia (literally snake black) ; 

. (oj a bath containing 40 oz. of decoction of sappan wood, the colour imparted 
will be called Icathia kakrezi (very dark plum). 

To dye 'black blue (kala or siyah) the 'piece is first dipped in the mdt to give 
it a blue shade, then in a decoction of myrobalan (kali harj, and then four times in- 
iron liquor, the cloth being dried in the sun after each dip. 

A ^ade of black colour called bhwra or bahura'is very commOnly dyed by the 
poorer classes of people by -dipping the xiloth in a decoction -of . tlie bark of 


* Strength | lb. to gallons of rrater boiled till one gallon is evaporated. 
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hahvl (Acaoiw ai'ahicaj and' then ifcramplingit underfoot on the bottom soil of a tank, 
in which the narai grass, so common in village pook, may be gro’^ng.^ The black 
colour ■'is apparently produced by the.aotida of the iron and alumina Of the clay soil 
and- of the sap of the grass on the tannin'. 

' <«x6 (jet blaok).—Farukhabnd.-— Piece 20 yards. , 

The doth is hrst bleached in the manner described under calico-printing. It is 
tlien lapped in an infusion of 8 oz. of myrobalan and dried. Next it is plunged 
in a solution of 2 oz, of ferrous sulphate and dried. 

Myrobalan is again applied to the cloth in the same quantity and the piece 
dipped in a solution of sulphate of iron of the same strength as before and dried. The 
cloth is then boil^-in ■water ■with 10 oz. of majit pbidian madder) or di, or two 
oz. of European alizarin, taken out, squeezed, dried and beaten smooth. Dyer’s 
charge' 12’ annas. 

, Section XI. - Bro'wn colcura.— or eahri (deep catechu brown) known 
in thcPanjdb aznaswari Piece ono square yard. 

Proceeeee.-^ 

* i 

Dipped in— 

(a) 4 drams of myrobalan infused in 40 oz. of water, 

' (&) 3 oz. of a solution of ferrous sulphate (strengtli 1 dram to one <oanc& of 
water), 

(c) nn infusion of 2 drams, of red ochre and dried. 

, Six drams of catechu is then dissolved in 4 oz. of water. Three drams of slaked 
lime is then added to the solution, and the mixture stirred with the lumd for about 
two hours, when the froth on the surface will present a reddish brown colour. The 
cloth which has undergone process (c) is soaked in the catechu-lime solution 
. tlius prepared, squeezed and dried m the sun. Dyer’s charge 1 anna 6 pies. 

' A shade of eabri is obtained by dipping tlie material in alum solution, and when 
dried in a decoction ofthe pods of liobitt (Acacia arahieaj fihe Navwvrs-sabbaghinj. 

Kaiihm (catechu brown)— Lucknow.-^Piecc 1 square yard. 

Procmes of dyeing . — 

Dipped— 

* in an infusion of 4 drams of myrobalan, 

(b) in a solution of ferrous sulphate as in agrai, 

'(c) in an infusion of 2 drams of red oohre. 

(d) in a solution of 4 drams of catediu to wliich 3 drams of lime arc added. 
The use of an acid infusion or of alum water should bo scrupulously avoided. 
Dyer’s charge — 1 anna 6 pics. 

The laatthai of Goiula and Azamgarh is dyed by dipping the material in a 
mixture of catechu and lime in equal ^uantities/vtiioioughly shaken for an hour. 

In Ihdnti the shade is produced by dipping the, material successively — 

(a) in myrobalan infusion, 

(h) in a solution of sulphate of iron,, 

(a) in na^al decoction, 
fd) in alum (Solution, 

(ej in a decoction of leaves of rusa (Adhotada vasica),. 

'■ (fj in Sk mixture of catoohu and lime dissolved in water; In the last 'men- 
tioned bath the cloth is ^px)ed^tivica. 
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ShutH (light catechu brown)— Luoknow.-^Pieoe 1' square yard. 

Dipped— , ^ 

. faj in an incision of 1 dram of myrobalan, , 

CbJ in a solution of J*' of a dram of sulpliate of iron, 

fcj in a mixture of 2 drams of catechu and 1 dram of iiTnn well stirred in 

• water. ' ' 

> 

The method followed in Orai is reported to he as follows 
Piece 1 square yard. The cloth is dipped-N* 

(a) in an infusion of one majuphal (Quercua infeotona), 

(b) in a solution of ^ dram of sulphate of iron, 

(cj in an infusion of 2 oz. of turmeric, 

fd) three times in a decoction of 8 oz. of pomegranate rind in I- of a gallon 
' of water, 

(e) in alum dissolved in the last bath, 

(f) va. a. mixture of 3 drams of catechu and 1^ 'drams of lime thoroughly 

exceed in. wafer and i:epif ni liia snn tor two or three hours, 

(gl in plam water and then in the bath Used in process (f). 

(h) in the decoction of pomegranate rind already used in process (d), 

Sdbz Ki8hmi8hi-—{nnt brown). — Piece 3 yds. xli yd.. 

Dipped.— 

(aj in an infusion of J oz. of myrobalau, 
in 2 oz. of katJi (iron liquor), 

(cj in an infusion of 4 oz. of turmeric, 

fdj in 60 oz. of yellow tincture of safBo'wer (p&vowr). 

Dyer’s charge 2 annas. 

Bmhh Kiahmiahi — (snuff brown).— Piece uf doth 3 yds. x 1 J yd, 

Dipped — • 

^a) in an infusion of ^ oz. of myrobalau, 

(J}J in 2 oz. of hath (iron liquor), 

fej in an infusion of 1 oz. of red ochre, 

fdj in an infusion of 4 oz. of turmeric, 

fej in 60 oz. of yellow tincture of safflo'v^or (pma/f). 

Dyer’s charge 2 annas. 

Amawi. 

The name amawi is applied to a series of ^mdes, representing tho various colours 
assumed by the mango fruit during the various stages of its development, and the term 
therefore comprises a large number of shades, tho more important of which are de- 
scribed below. They are chiefly dyed in the western part of IBundelkhand, but are 
not uncommon in other parts of the United Provinces. 

Sv/mhra Amaua — (Jalaun).— Piece of doth 3 yds. X yd. 

(1) ‘Washed in water. 

(2) Steeped in a solution of 4 oz. of turmeric for two hours, washed and dried 

in the shade. 

(3) Plunged in a decoction of 26 oz. of pomegranate rind and dried in the shade. 

This is done three times over, 
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(4) Sovon drams of alnm added to the last mcatlonoil bath and the cloth dipped 

' ^ . in it, \ -■ , , 

{5) Dipped in a solution of f dram of red ochre or of 1 dram of safflower ' 
tincturo in 8 oz: of water. , ' ‘ 


(6) ^larchcd, dried and beaten smooth. Colour fast. 

Djrer’s charge annas. 

Andri Amaua — (Jalaun). 

(11 If dio use of safflower or red ochre bc.'dispenscd Avith in the last mentioned 
' case, the, colour produced would be AndH, also fast. 

^S/wrfr.i AiriMia — (Jalaun). — Clotli 1 square yard. 

. (1) 'Washed in plain water. 

‘ (2) Dipped in an infusion of one majupkal (Qtierctbs infeetoriaj. 

(3) Plunged in a solution of sulphate of iron. 

(4) Dried. 

(5) Immersed in an infusion of 2 oz, of turmeric. 

(6) Dipped in a decoction of pomegranate rind, wi’ung and dried. These pro- 

cesses repealed tadoo over. 

(7) i dram of alum dLssolved in the bath and the cloth dipped, squeezed and 

' dried. 

(8) Soaked in a bath prejKircd hy dissolving 3 drams of catechu and dT.amB 

of lime mixed together in 8 oz. of water, and stirred with the bands 
for three or four hours in the hath. 


(9) Washed in plain Avatcr and dipped in cateclm solution. 

(10) Starched and dried. 

Zard Amaua — (Lucknow). — Piece 3 yds. x yd, * • 

(1) Washed in water. 

• (2) Dipped (“ 0 :^ in a Solution of 2 oz. of red ochre and dried, (T)J in a solution of 

4 oz. of turmerio and avashed in water, fcj in a decoction of 2 oz. of - 
Hoyvcis of i/m (Gedrela foonaj, (d) in 2oz..of sliahab, fe) in alum 
Avater. 

DyoPs charge 2 annas. 

KishinisM Amaua — (LucknoAv). — Piece 3 yds. xl^ yd. 

(1) Washed in water. 

(2) ' DipiJcd faj in an infusion ofG drams of myrobalan, fbj in a solution of 2oz, 

of red ochre, fej in an infusion of 4 oz. of turmeric, fdj in a decoction of 
2 oz. tiin floAvers or pomegranate rind. 

Dyer’s charge 2 annas. 

The following method of dyeing Kishmishi Amaua is mentioned in the Wamit- 
us^sahbagJdn':-^ 

Kishmishi J-TOttwa.— Piece of cloth 2 square yards. 

Dipped in— 

faj an infusion of 3 drams of shiugarf (oiimabar) and dried, ' 

(h) a decoction obtained by boiling 8 oz, of dry wood of jack tree (Aviocarpus 
integrifoUa), G drams of safflower, 6 drams of flowers of harsvnghar 
. (Kydanihis arhorlHsics) mdQ dxmis of idn&oyfOXQ, ' 

Sunchrd Amaua — (Lucknow). — Piece 3 yds. x 1^ yd. 

(1) Washed with water. ' 


7 
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(2J Dipped-i- 

("aj in an infusinn of 6 drams of myrobalan, 
fbj in a solution of IJ drams of sulphate of iron, 

(cj in a solution of 2 oz^ of turmeric, 

fdj in a’ decoction of 2 oz. of pomegranate rind, 

fej in alum water.' 

Dyer’s charge 2 annas. : 

Another method. — 

Dipped — 

faj in alum solution, 

(hj in a decoction of equal quantities of fndjit (root of Mvibia coTdifoUa) 
and pomegranate rind (the IfamU’^s-sabbaghin), 

Note.— I f the cloth dyed S«neira jimaua be dipped in the indigo mfit, the colour prodnecd will be 
Zamurrud. 

Kopali Amaua — (Aznmgarh).— Piece 2J yds. x li- yd. 

(1) Washed. 

(2) Dipped — 

faj in a solution of 1 oz. of ^najupkal (Quorcus irtfecioriaj. 
fbj ' in Si decoction of 6 oz. of sappan wood, adding alum to it» 

Zard Amaua (Azamgarh). 

(1) Washed. 

(2) Dipped five or six times — . 

(dj in a decoction of harainghar or marigold flowers, 

(bj in an alum bath.. 

Amaua Gobrai (Lucknow). — Piece 8 yds x yd. 

(1) Dipped— 

(a) in a decoction of 1 oz. of myrobalan, 

(b) in a solution of 2 drams of sulphate of iron, 

(c) in a solution of 2 oz. of turmeric. 

(2) Washed well. 

(3) Steeped in a decoction of pomegranate rind two days old.. . 

(4) Worked in a solution of 3 drams of alum. 

Dyer’s charge 2 annas. 

Kachrai Aimua (Azamgarh), — Piece yds. x yd. 

Dipped — 

(a) in a solution of turmeric, 

C6_) in a decoction of myrobalan, 

(o) in a solution of sulphate of iron, 

(d) in a decoction of naspal (pomegranate rind), to which alum is added. 

There are thrw shades of brown,' in the production of which scents play a more- 
important part than dyes proper. Cloths dyed in these shades are admir^ greatly for 
their sweet smell and are used chiefly for lining night coverings knoAvn as Uhaf, 
vaza^. They are: — ° 

Saudali (light brown).— Piece 2J yds. x yd. 



•** 1 cs« 
... 1 oz. 
... 1 oz. 
... 1 oz, 
... 1 oz. 
.1. 1 oz. 

I «*• 
... 1* oz. 
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Method of dyeimg. 

A decoction is Wfido by boiling iogothor'^ 

1 froot ot ITordottBehys jalamansi) 

2 afoffio ^voofc oE Cifperus perianiuty 

3 3?anrl ' ••• 

• 4 Snndal wood ’ «t* ««• 

C Sugattd JDafa ' ... ... 

0 Snpnnd Ifofri ... ... ... 

^ Sttpftjid ... ... ... 

8 Safflon’cr •«* 00« 

One oz. of ffiitoclui mixed -witb a small q\janiiiy of lime is added to the decoction 
. and the cloth dyed in it. 

Svfiyam (light brown) Aligarh.— Pica) 2i yds. xlj yd. 

• Dipped— 

(a) iu an infusion of henna leaves, 

(b) in an infusion of hark of babul (Acchcia arahica)^ 

,65,1 inn. dficoction of— 

(1) GhhariU (JParmdia chanchadahie), 

(2) Salchhar (root of Moi-dostathys jatavuinai), 

(3) Nagar Motha (root of Oypcnt^ pertenius), 

(4) Kapur Kaahri (root of spioaiu/ni)} 

Malageri (a shade of catechu brown). 

Tho following is Uio recipe for dyeing gennino malagtrL a fancy oolonr, a 
favourite with tho nawihs of former times : — 


(1) Chhail Chiahila. ... ... «»• 

(2) ISmw afoiJS (root ot Cyfifrtifperlenie*) 

(31 £<fpur 2^e/iri (toot ot JfedpSium tp(ca(em]i 

(i) Nal-h 44t **• •« 

(5) JPdnJara • • CM • 

(0) JBirmi fCivieeta TapiaJ 

^7) S^^atidh ••• »*• 

(8) Suffanih *•« 

(9) Salelihnr (root of S’ordosiaeiptjatamanti) 

(10) Jaranictts ... 

J3fii*An0 

(IS} iSif^itncf^ ••• ’** **• 

(13) Zavttfj (dove) bo* ••• 

(14) Ilaiebt (cnnlommn) ... «•* 

(16) Frczli leaves of henna ... ... 

(IC) S.andnl.wotid powder ... ... 

(17) SSofrdn (eaffron) •to *•* ••• 

(18) jMixhk (mash) ••W 

(19) Otto of henna ■«« 

20) Kaflha (ealcehn) ... . •a* 

21) Chnna (Hmo) 


N' 


... 1 Opt. 

... 1 oz. 

... X oz. 

... X oz. 

... 1 oz. 

... 1 Oz. 

... 1 ot. 

... 1 oz. 

... 1 oz. 

... X oz. 

... X oz. 

... 1 oz. 

... I oz. 

... X oz. 

... X oz. 

... 1 oz. 

... oz, 

... i dram. 

1 dram. 
... 3 drams. 
... i dram. 


Snbstanccs Nos, 1 r 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12 and 14 arc all pounded together 

in a hatoan dasta. 

' No.s, 17 and 18 are ground on a slab ; Nqs. 20 and 21 aro dissolved in water. 
xnisod together and thoroughly stirred for soiqo tunc. 

All these ihlugs together with. Nos. 6, 15 and 16 aro mixed together in about 
2 gallons of w.atcr. 

Tho piece of ciolh, winch has previously been clipped, first in an infusion of 14 
drains of myrobalan and then m a solution of ^ amm of sulphate of iron, is put into 
tho mixture, which is then placed on afire anq boiled for three hours. 

. , After this tho mixlum is wmoved from tho fire, hut tho cloth remains soaked in 
' it till tho following day when it is taken out j^id squeezed. 
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The decoction, is then strained and otto of henna added to it, and the cloth is 
dipped in the decoction agcain. 

Then it is taken out and squeezed. This completes the process of dyeing. 

^ The pieco^so dyed is used as a dwpatta by ladies in the highest spheres of 
native society and also for lining night coverings, 

No-w-a-days this elaborate and expensive process is rarely employed. 

A very simple and cheap method of producing the colour, as commonly hallowed, 
is given below : — 

Piece. 3 yards yards. 

Dipped— 

(a) m a. well stirred solution of drain of catechu, and dram of lime, in 
water. 

Dipped again — 

(h) in a solution of ^ dram of sulphate of iron, 

(c ) starched, squeezed and dried. 

TJbfj? Jj-is jfflhhfid £»Vfir mitb the otto of.JiVojjA 

Section XII, llisoelianeouB composite colours.— Agil A/iam (Drab)— 
Aligarh. — ^Piece 2i ydsx 1.J yd. 


Dipped — 

(<t) in an inhision of 1- ounce of inyrobalan, 

(b) one dram of iron liquor freely dUuted, with water, 

(c) n decoction of drams of sappan wood, 

(d) solution of ^ dram of alum. 

Another formula.- — Piece 16 square yards. 


Dipped — 

(a) in a decoction of pomegranate rind (naepal) and dried in the sun, 
f 6,) eight ounces of ii'on liquor added to the last bath, 

(c) a solntion of 6 drams of alum, 

(d) a decoction of 3 oz. of sappan Wood is then prepared by boiling the - 

wood wMi salt water and stirred. The wood residue is boiled again 
to obtain a weaker decoction, Tjie two decoctions arc mixed together 
and divided into two equal parte poured into two separate baths - The 
cloth is dipped in one bath, dried, und then in the other, to which a little 
lime is added. (The Jfamv.-us-8nhbaghm.) 

Aqil Klumi (Drab), Lucknow. — Piece of cloth 3 yds. x yd. 

Dipped — 


(a) in an infusion of 1 oz. of turmeric, 

(b) in an infusion of 1 oz. of mytobalan, 

(c) in 8 oz. of iron Uquof diluted with Water, 
fd,) in a solution of 3 drains of alum. 


(c) in a decoction of 1 oz. of sapnp wQod thrown in water, to make up a 
bath. The cloth is dW in this bath 4 times, l.oz. of the deJoc- 
tion being added to it each time. 

Dyer's charge 2 annas. 
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(bronze) of Lucknow. — Piece 3 yds. x IJ yd.* 

Dipped— 

(a) in an infusion of 1 oz. of turmeric, 

(h ) in an infusion of 1 oz. of myrobalnn, 

(c) in 0 solution of 1 oz. of alum, 

(d) four times in an infuaon of 4 oz. of sappan wood added to tbo bath in • 

four instalments. 

Dyer’s charge 2 annas. 

Umidbi (bronze) o£ Agra.— The cloth is first treated with castor oil, sheep or 
camel dung and water as for calico-printing, washed, dipped in alum solution, dried 
and washed again. It is then boiled with M root until tho desired shade is produced. 

Colour fast. Dyer’s cliargc 6 annas. ^ 

Unndbi (bronze) of Parnkhabad.— 

(1) Cloth treated with castor oU, and sheep dimg as for calico-printing, and 

washed. 

(2) Myrobalan applied, 

(3) Dipped in a solution of 2 oz. of alum. 

(4) Washed. 

(6) Boiled with— 
faj majif, 20 oz., or 

(b) dl 20 oz. Colour fast. 

Kalerezi (maroon) of Farulchahad. 

If tho doth dyed mndhi by the last preceding method ho dipped in a solntion 
of 2 oz. of ferrous sulphate, or 4 oz. of iron liquor, the shade produced will bo Jeahre- 
si. Colour fast ‘ 

Kakresi (maroon) of Lucknow.— Piece S yds. x li yd. 

DiiJpcd— 

(a ) in an infusion of 1 oz. of turmorii^ 

(b) in an infusion of 1 oz. of myrobalan, 

(c) in 16 oz. o£kaHi (iron liquor), 

(d) in a solution of 3 drams of alum, 

(e) four times in an infusion of 4 oz. of sappan wood, divided into 4 equal 

parts, one being poured into tho bath boforo each dip. Colour fast. 
Dyer’s charge 2 annas. 

Kakrezi (brown) of Benares.— Piece 2i yds. X 1 J yd. 

Dipped— 

( a) in an infusion of 8 oz, of myrobalan, 

(h) in 4 oz, of pomegranate rind, 

(o) in an infusion of 4 oz, of sappan wood. (Buck) . 

Telia Kahresi (dark maroon) of Lucknow. — ^Picce 3 yds. x yd. 

Dipped— 

(a) in an infusion of 1 oz. of turmOTic, 

(b) in an infusion of 1 oz. of myrobalan (dalt-harra), 

(c) in 16 oz. of kailii 

(d) in a solution of I dram of alum, 

8 
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(e) in an infusion of 4 oz.ofBappan wood in the manner described under 
kakrezi of I/ucknow. • 


Dyer’s charge 2 annas', 

OhumvMa (chocolate) o£ Lucknow.— Same proqesses as in the Aqil lehani of 

Lucknow, only uang 10 oz. of iron liquor instead of 8 oz. 

(chocolate).— Process same as in JTAam, except that the quantity 

of iron liquor used is raised to 12 oz. ■ 

Kalejai (chocolate) of Muzaffamagar. — 

Dipp^— 

(a) in an infusion of 1 oz, of myrobalan, 
in a solution of 1 oz. of green vitriol 

(c) in a solution of 1 J dram of magenta or of 4 oz. of sappan wood (patang), 
Makoiya (dark plum) Lucknow.— 

Dipped— 

in an infiiaon of 1 oz. of turmeric, 

(h) in an infusion of 1 oz. of myrobalan, 

(e) in 16 oz. of iron liquor diluted with water, 

(d) in. a solution of 8 drams of alum, - , 

(e) four times in a decoction of 6 oz. of sappan wood divided into 4 parts, 

one part being added to the bath before each dip. 

MaJeoiya (dark plum) of Aligarh.— Piece 2^ yds. x l^-yd. 

Dipped— 

(a) in a decoction of 16 ounces ofmepal (pomegranate rind), 

(b) 32 oz. of iron liquor, 

KooIiH (coffee brown) of Lucknow.— 

Dipped— 

(a) in an infusion of 4 oz. of turmeric, 

(b) 16 oz. of iron liquor diluted with water, 

(c) in a solution of 3 drams of alum, 

(d) in a decoction of^oz. of sappan wood in the manner indicated in the 

case of makohya, Lucknow. 


IToc/tfti (coffee brown).— Piece 2 ^ yds. xlj yd. 

Dipped— 

(a) in an infusion of 1 oz. of^yrobalan, 

(b) in a solution of 8 oz. of sulphate of iron, 

(c) in a solution of 3 drams of alum. 

Another method.— Piece 2^ yds. x 1 J yd. 

Dipped— 

(a) in a decoction of 2 oz, ofmyrohalan, 

(b) in a solution of 1 oz, of alum, 

(o) in a solution of 4 oz. of majii (root oiRvibia, cordifoUa), 

(d) m a weak solution of sulphate of iron. ^ 

Colour fast. Charge— 3 to 4 annas, (Buck.) 
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Tlie Eochld of Agm is dyed’ by .dipping the cloth (2J yds. xlj yd.) — • 

' " (a) jtt an infnsibn of myrobalon and^ yhoa ^he cloth is dry, - 
. (h) in alum solution (3 oz. to 32 oz, of water) and washed. ■ 

The cloth is then boiled witli <tZ root and flowers of Grislia toTtieniosa till it assumes 
a red colour. It is then washed and dipped in iron liquor. ' Colour fast. 

■ Dyer’s charge 6 annas. ‘ ' 

Arghawani (a shade of maroon).—- 
Dipped — 

^ (a) in a solution of 3 drams of alum and dried, 

(b) in an infusion of 4 drams of myrobalan, 

(c) in a decoction of 4 oz, of sappan wood. (The NaTm~m-S(ibbag1wa,) 

, Mihi (brick rod) . — ^Pieee 3 yds. x 1 J yd. 

Dipped— 

, (a) in nn infusion of J oz. of myrobalan, 

' (b) in a solution of dram of alum, 

(e) four times in a decoction o£ 4 oz. of sappan wood, which is divided into 
4 parts, one being added to tho bath before ca<^ dip. 

Dyer’s charge 2 annas. 

JavMmi (dark plum) of Aligarh.— Piece 2i yds. x li yd. 

Dipped— 

. (a) in an infusion of 1 oz. of myrobalan, 

. (h) mZ drams of iron liquor, 

(c) in n solution of 3 drams of alum, 

(d) in an infuaon of 4 oz. of sappan wood. 

, Tlda (a shade of purple) — Piece 12 square yards. 

Two lb. of sappan wood is soaked in 4 gallons of water for a whole night, and 
then boiled till half tho quantity of water has evaporated. The wood residue is 
. boiled again in 4 gallons of water till it is reduced to t^vo gallons. 

The clotn is dippra — 

(a) in a solution of 2^ oz. of alum, 

(h) in an infusion of 2 oz. of myrobalan, 

(o) in an infusion of 2J oz. of sulphate of iron and dried, 

(d)Tin the strong decoction of sappan wood and dried, 

(&) in a Bolntiou prepared by dissolving oz, of alum in the weaker 
dcooction of sappan wood and dried, 

, (f) in an infusion of 2 oz. of myrobalan which is usually added to tho 
bath used in process, f e ), 

( g) dried and boalon. 

' Colom* fast, (Tho Eamu-msabbaglmi.) 

' Swhh (red).— Piece 12 square yards. 

Dipped — 

(a) in a decoction of 2 lbs. of sappan wood in 2 gallons of water, and steep- 

ed for a whole night, boned till the water is reduced to one gallon 
and strained ; 

(b) in an infusion of 2 o^. of myrobalan and dried. 
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(6)- in a solution of 2|- ounces of alum and dried, 

(d) in a decoction prepared by boiling, in 2 gallons of water, tbe rteidue,of 
’ , wood left after straining ilie sappan wood decoction mentioned in 

process I j, . . 

■ (e) in the hath (a) in wliioh 2J oz..of alum is now dissolved,' ^ 

(f) in an infusion of 2 oz. of myrobalan> Colour .fast. 

(The Narrmrua-sahhagldin,.) 

Jilani (a shade of red),— 

Dipped — 

(a) in a decoction prepared by boiling in equal proportions by weight of the 
bark of Acacia amhia (habvl), 

(h) the bark of Zizyphus 'immimdaria (Jkarberi), 

^ ‘ (c) Majit (roots of Rv^ia cordifolia), 

(d) Sappan wood, 

(e) ifahawar, {he quantity of water used for boiling should bo a gallon to- 

every 40 oz. , of the mixture of the above sxxbslancos. (Tho^aniw- 
ussahhaghin.) 

Zamurradi (a shade of green.)--Piccc 12 square yards. 

The material is dipped— 

(a) in a decoction made by boiling 4 oz, of tender mango leaves in 16 
oz. of water and dried, < 

(h) twice in a ftesh decoction of the same strength and dried, 

(c) in a solution of 2^ drams of alum and dried. (The NamU’-U8'‘8al}baghin,) 

Section XIIL Special colours and fabrics dyed by special methods. 

A. — Special Colours, 

In a few districts of these Provinces certain colours, which cannot be classified 
under any of the preceding heads, are produced by special methods comprising certain 
processes of a remarkably elaborate and arduous character. The following two colours 
ore produced oliiefly in MuzafFarnagar !— 

(1) Jasted (English silver). — ^To begin with an alloy called rang” is made by 
melting together tin and copper in the proportion of 80 to 1. ^ This “ raw*/ is then 
well hammered within halaura (hammer) for hours continuously upon a stone • 
imbedded in the mud floor of the dyoi’’s house. As this is being done it is wirmed 
and liquid glue (saresh) mixed with it and still hammered, oil and water in indefinite 
quantities being poured over the mass at intervals. This hammering process is ex- 
tremely laborious and must be carried on for a very long time. It takes tivo men a 
whole day to thoroughly mix Ifl). of “ rang ” and 4 oz. of glue, i. c., in the requisite 
proportions. The intimate mixture so prepamd iS called “ hU.” 

The “ Jdl ” is then boiled in water and in tliis the oloth, having been previously 
washed, is dyed four times and then dried. "When dry it is starched and rubbed mth 
the “ ghonia ” (a smooth sulaimani stone sot in a handle of woodj. This polishing 
is continued the whole day long at the end of which the process is complete. The 
colour is fleeting and cannot be made fast. The actual cost for dyeing a piece 2 J yds. by 
IJ yd. is Ko. 0-7-6, and to this should be added Be. 0-6-0- on account of dyer^s charge,' 

(2) " ramhesn.”— The material is first washed, then steeped twice in a carefully 
made solution of “ liar ndzi” a Irind of red earth, 8 oz. to | gallon of water, and 
then dried. The red ground is thus obtained. It ucn undergoes the same process as. 
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described under "jastai/^ , The colour is also fleeting and cannot bo>)nade fast. The 
cost of dyeing a piece 2i'yd3. U, 1 J- yd. is Ec. 0-8-6 plm Rc. -0-6-0 on account of 
dyer’s charge. . , ' ” 

' - (3) In Ca-vrnpore a shade known as “ lajwardi ” (Hght blue)', the chief choracter- 
.istic of which is a sparkle given to the cloth with powdered mica, is dyed by the 
following process : — 

A piece of cloth 2h yds. yd. is first dipped iu indigo vat, dried and then 
soaked in an infusion oi 4 oz. of Sowers of Sutea fo'ondosa and 1 oz. of lime. It 
is then dipped in a solution of 1 oz. of alum aud dried. 

Thirty gi’ains of powdered talc is then added with some starch paste to the 
bath .oontaiiiing the infusion of flowers of £%Uea frondosa already tised, and the cloth 
is w'orked in this bath again till the paiiid^ of mica have completely adhered to its 
surface. Il is then dried finally. , 

‘ (4) DorvjliKa,, — The peculiaritj' in dyeing this shade consists in producing one 
colour on one side and another on the other side of the cloth. The method is supposed 
to,be a secret and is apparently known to a very limited number of dyers, who arc 
exceedingly timvilling to reveal it. The author of the Narnwr-vs-sabbaghin de- 
scribes it as follows : — 

A piece of muslin, 3 yd., x yds. is taken, and (1) dipped in an infusion 
of turmeric, (2) coated on one side with the white of an egg in order to render it 
stiff. When dr)- tlio same surface is coated aviIK a thick mucilaginous infusion of 
' the seed of Planiago amplaaicatdis (ispgkol) and the piece dried, (3) rubbed over on 
the other side with an infusion of indigo j when dry, the coating on the oppo.sitc side 
is removed by careful rubbing behvecn the bands. The cloth will then present a 
yellow colour on one side and green on the other. 

In Agra the process followed is reported to be briefly ns follows : — 

(1) The piece of cloth to be dyed is moistened with fresh juice of tlio leaves of 
gjiiguar {Indian aloe) and dried in order to imixirt a stiffness to the cloth. It is then 
spread out on a table. In the meantime two^ powders of the desired colours are 
separately rubbed in a mortar with the same juice into pastes of very thick consis- 
tency. 

’ The pastes arc carefully wrapped up in very fine pieces of mnslin, and are then 
gently nibbed over tlio two surfaces of the cloth one after the other, tlie dye passing 
through the porous muslin on to the cloth. 

The stiffness is afterwards removed by careiul brushing. The colours arc usually 
fleeting. 

Arrowroot paste may be applied in jilaco of aloe juice. 

jB , — Special fabrics. 

(1) Kharua . — ^Tbis is a coarse fabric made by dyeing the native cloth com- 
monly' known as gasi wntb the dl dye. 

' Its manufacture is however restricted to a few districts only, — Aligarh, Agra, 
Jhfiiisi and lalauu. The cloth is dyed in tlie following manner : — 

Piece 8 yd. X yd. — First of all it is thoroughly washed and soaked 

in water, with which some powdered sheep dung has been mixed. A mixture is then 
made of 4 ft. of castor oH, 6 ft. of the alkaline earth known as rassi and J ft. of 
diecp dung in about 30 gallons of water. The cloth is steeped in this mixture for 
12 days and is then waslied iu cle-ir water. Row it is ready for the Application of 
the dye, aud is first put in a decoction of 4 oz. myrobalan and then in a solution of 
2 oz. of alum. Then it is dyed in dl. For each iiieoe of cloth measuring 8 yards 
hy 1 yard, 80 ft. of powdered dl is mixed with waloi* aud boiled. 

0 
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Into this mixture, while boiling, the cloth is thrown and boiled with it till it has 
acquired a dull red colour. In some places only the dull red colour is considered to 
represent the standard shade, while in oth^'s, for instance in Aligarh, it is rendered 
brighter by dyeing the cloth again iu a solution of the fast red European 
dye. After this the cloth is cleaned and washed and is then dipped in a solution 
of gum of Anageissus latifolia freely' diluted with water, and when dry it is beaten 
smooth with wooden clubs. 

In the Aligarh district tlie dyers follow a process of dyeing the kharua in 
kacJicha or a fleeting colour. The chief point of difference between the dyeing of a 
pakka and a Icachcha kkaoma is, that whereas in the former method the cloth is boiled 
in a mixture of dl dye, in the latter method it is dipped 3 or 4 times in a decoction 
of sappau.wood. The business of dyeing Mama is chiefly cai’ried on by chhipis, 
who generally buy jiieces of gazi cloth from native weavers, and after d;reing sell them 
either in retail o'r wholesale. A ckhipi makes a profit of one anna per piece of 8 yards 
in dyeing. Sir E. 0. Buck, in his “Dyes and Tans” gives .the following table as 
showing the cost of dyeing a bale of 60 pieces of the cloth : — 


20 1b. of Hbcep or goat’s dntig 


• 



Its. a. 

0 0 

P- 

3 

4 gallons of castor oil ... 




a»t 

3 8 

0 

3 gallons of rassi 




• •• 

0 8 

0 

6 Tb. of mjrrobalan ... 



... 

• •B 

0 4 

0 

8 lb of alum ... 

••• 




0 7 

0 

0 lb of Md flower 





0 3 

0 

98 lb. of dl (best quality) 

• •• 




12 0 

0 

86 lb. of dl (inferior qnniity) 




• SB 

6 0 

0 

4 lb. of SOAP used In the intcrmcdiaie process of wasUlncr 

b»« 

B.B 

1 0 

0 

20 lb of gum 

••a 

••• 



1 0 

0 

Wosbiug ... ... 

••• 

••• 


BBB 

1 0 

0 

Firewood ... ... 


••• 



J 0 

0 

Poy of beaters (kundigar*) 

• •• 

••• 



1 0 

0 

Total 


... 


... 

27 14 

3 


The dha flower mentioned above is the flower of GrisUa tomentopa. It is occa- 
aonally used with the dl as a purifier. 

The kharua is used in tents, book-binding, but chiefly for bastas and almost 
invariably by Muhammadan water-carriers (bhi^tis) for the hmgi, 

(2) Sdlu is another fabric of a red colour prepared by dyeing English cloth named 
mdrlAn in the dl dye, and was formerly extensively used for turbans, curtains, borders 
of female coats and female dress. Owing however to the introduction of cheap red 
cloth of English manufacture 'this fabric is now made so qiaringly as to show that 
its manufacture will before long bo almost given up. The following description of 
manufacture of sdlu at the town of Orai in the Jalaun district lias been borrowed 
from Sir E. G. Buck’s book on “ Dyes and Tans.” Material — English cloth — 20 
pieces measuring 4 yards x 1 yard each taken at a time. 

Processes — 

(1) Washed. 

(2) Bleached with castor oil 1 gallon, impure carbonate of soda 5 lb. and sheep’s 
dung 1 lb„ mixed in 20 gallons of water. For eight days the cloth is rubbed well in 
the mixture after which it is washed and returned to the dyer. . 

(3) Termindia chebvla {Harrd) — 2J lb. applied. 

(4) Clubbed smooth. 

(5) Fifty pieces of the cloth now taken, which is bbilcd with Morinda ciirifolia 
(dl) 75 lb. and Grisha tomentosa flowers 4 lb. 

(6) Washed. 

(7) Starched with gum (Acacia arabica). 
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‘(8) OBeaten smooth. 

' Cost of 20 , pieces cloih Rs. 12“8-0, dyeing Rs. 3-12-0. Total Rs. l6-4:-0. 
Charge Rs. 17 to 18. ■ ^ ‘ ' ' ' 

(3) Ohunri is a ‘well known spotted cloth dyed generally in plain colours by 
dyers (rangrez) and is extensively produced in the montli of SAwan for the use of Hin- 
du women. The folloAviiig is the way in whioh the fabric is prepared : — The cloth to 
.be dyed is washed and made into four folds. The places .where it is intended to produce, 

- the spots arc tied up with cotton threads in knots in the shape of screws a process 
requiring some ingenuity and practice. The 'cloth is then dipped in a tincture of . 
husum rsafflower) or a -solution of red European dye. After taking it out the piece 
is dried and the knots ‘ate undone, with the result that while 'the fabric is dyed red 
white sjJots appear in the pLaccs where the knots existed, hi this way not only can 
white spots bo produced on a red ground colour, but spots of one colour on a field 
of another. For example, in order to produce 3 'cllow spots on red ground, the cloth 
may he dyed yellow first, tlio knots may tlien he tied and tlic ‘ fabric dj'cd red. Some- 
, times transverse lines and strijies are produced in the above manner instead of spots, 
and the fabric is then called lahcria. The borders are occasionally' dyed in colours 
differeut to those of the spots in the field and vciy beautiful specimens of ch'imri are 
, thus produced. The fabric is worn chiefly by women on the NAgpanchami festival. 
Najiivexcd and yellow dyes were formerly used in colouring but, as in other 

branches of the dyeing industry, their place has now been talcon by foreign dyes to 
a-certain extent. 


CHAPTER III. 

. Wool lybiko. 

, The dyeing of woollen cloth is not carried on to any great extdnt in these Prov- 
inces. It is confined to shawls, which are, as a rale, dyed by the people who deal 
in woollen goods and are called doshcUa farosh. There is a limited number of such 
men in every important city of those ijrovincos, who origin.ally came from the Panjfib 
or Kashmir. The ordinary rangrez can also ho found hero and there carrying on 
tins business, but. such instances are vciy few. The dyeing, however,- of woollen 
yarn, as distinguished from woollen' cloth, is done on a comparatively large scale. 
The yarn so dyed is chiefly used for carpets manufactured in most of the disti'ict jails 
and in' the . liDrzapur district, where the carpet industry is now fully established. 
In the Mirzapnr town alone there are said to be 'over 100 establishments, large and 
small, whore oJU'pots are made. The method of dyoing woollen-yarn, as practised in 
Mirzapnr, is, therefore, taken as a typo for description. 

The business is carried on by BhaiJehs of the K.AlinbAf class, and to a much 
smaller e.xlcnt by other castes, such as Julahas, Baniahs and Tambolis. 

, Preliminary treatment of the material to be dyed. 

In India the fleece of commerce is usually a mixture of wool of throe different 
colours, namely, white, black and brown. TJie proportion of the wliito wool in the 
fleece is generally very large, of black comparatively small, and of brown smaller 
still. The first process which the fleece has to undergo on being brought into the 
factory is chhatai, or the sorting of the wool of each kind. The cost of sorting 
amounts to one anna per jja-usm (2 seers lambari). 

The wool is then carded like ordinary cotton by 'the common carder ( dlvania)^ who 
is paid either jit one anna per jpemseri of wool carded or as a labourer at Re. 0-2-6 
per diem. 

The carders of wool are generally dependents of the factory, and receive 
advancer, from tlic proprietors under written agreements binding them to work tbir tho 
factory only. , _ 
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After carding tlie •wool is spun into tkread in the chwrkha, as a rule by •women. 
A -Nvoman spins from 2 to 8 pounds of wool in a day. ^ 

The •wool is wound in kukris or cops (balls of a more or less conical shape) varying 
in weight from 2 to 4 oz. The wages for spinning amount to' half an anna per pound. 

- ,The wool spun into kukris is then subjected to the process of kholai, which is 
done in the following manner;— Two kukris are taken at a time. The ends of 
the thread in each are hold together between two fingers and the two threads pulled,* 
on. The double thread obtained thus is left in small heaps on the ground. This 
work is generally done by females of the owner’s family. The double thread is then 
made into lachohas or latiaa (hanks), and the process is called ‘*,laUa kwnva ” or 
“ Lachcha hanam.a” The form of a laehcha or latia closely resembles that of the 
English figure of 8 and its weight varies firom ^ to IJ lb. Special labourers 
are employed for the work. They are paid at the rate of Rs. 4 per mensem each, and 
they are seldom put to other work. A labourer can make from 15 to 20 “ lachohas ” 
in a day. 

The wool made into “ lachohas ” is then cleaned in the manner described below,, 
the process being known as “ dhidai ” : — 

AbontS gallons of water is filled in a copper vessel called *‘kunra” which is 
placed on a fire. When the wafer has r^chcd the boiling point, reh 8 lb, and 
sajji (crude carbonate of soda) 8 oz. are thrown into it and boinng continued for a 
few minutes. Five lachchas of wool are ftirown in and constantly turned round 
in the vessel by means of a stick. It takes the Lachcha^* about an hour to be 
scoured or cleaned to the required degree, to determine which demands a certain 
' amount of practical experience. 


The boilii^ of 6 lachohas’^ in this way requires the consumption of about 60 
lb. of fuel. This process of boiling is called “ kharna.” The ohulha or furnace 
for this purpose is so constructed as to allow two ‘^kwma^* (copper vessels) to be 
placed on it at a time, ^ Each “ kunra’’ has five “ lachchas/' and the 10 “ lach- 
chas” that are thus boiled at a time go to form what is tecWcally called a “ wwr.” 
When boiled the " lachohas” are taken out of the vessel and while yet hot they ''are 
wrung out by means of wooden bars and left on the ground to dry. When dry 
they are taken to the river for washing off, which is done by the workmen oT the 
factory. T’wo men generally wash one “ptw”in half an hour. (The “lachc/ias” 
may, if required, be washed in the wet slate in which they ate taken out from the 
vessel, and this would probably be the better plan. 


The object of *‘dhulai” is not only to free the “ lachcha^' of dirt and grease 
but also to make them soft and ready to receive the colour in which they are to be 
dyed If a “ iMhcha ” is allowed to remain In the boiling vessel longer than is 
necessary, or if it is not washed for a sufficiently long time, which varies from 2 to 8 
hours, it cannot be dyed properly. After washing the wool is ready to be dyed. 
The following is a description of the most important colours in which ix is dyed :~ 

I. — ^Black. 


1. KalaorSiyah (black) — Three gallons of water is heated in a ‘‘kvm'a” 
(copper vessel) to the boiling point. Bahul iJods, 3 lb,, kasis [ferrous sid/phate) 1 lb 
and *jhawan 4 lb. are then thrown into the water, having been reduced to powder 
previously. The boiling is continued for about one hour and the « lachcha ” is then 
thrown into the decoction. It is allowed to remain on a slow fire for some hours 
It is then taken out, wrung and washed in the river and finally di-ied in the sun* 
This colour is, «is a rule, applied to the wool of black colour only. 


• Note.— /A otoon ib burnt clay mould used for enshug brass articles. A srcll.bnrnt mould is 
for tbe purpose of dycrag. but doubtless wcll-b .int cloy in any form would suit onunily well Tbo 
of the day, of course, acts os mordant in fixing tbe dye. wca, ruo alumina 
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"'Jn.tlie Luckttow Jail'^^csZa” (blue blaclc) is dyod in ,th« iollbiving manner . 

'Eigbfy/]it)viiKl8"df iron; 40 l£>. of fepchcle and 40 lb, .of dried raw, mangoes ar'6 
steeped in,40 to 45 gallons of Avater for'a weokl The iron solution tbns prepared is 
called hath ; 1 of niyrobalans ate added -to 3 lb, 'of the solution and 2 lb. of 'vrool 
thrown info "the mixtiu'o, which is then boiled till the W’ool has acq[uired the required 
coldun The wool is then taken out, wu'ung and di’ied. ’ ’ - 

’ Sir Edward Buck in his “Dyes and Tans of the Nf-W* mentions the 
following process for dyeing black ; — '■ ^ . 

“ The w’ool is soaked in an infusion of niyrobalans obtained by crushing them 
and slowly tiltoring Tiyater through them. An ounce of myrobalan is safficient for 
1 lb. of wool. -The wool is next plunged into another vessel containing a very strong 
sblutiott of Sulphate of iron.’^ 

II.— Blub. 

2. Niia, dark blue (Lucknow' Jail). — Two pounds of wool are boiled for an hour 
witli half a gallon of water into which 4 oz. of sulphate of indigo has been dissolvedi 
The wool is then Washed in cold water and dried. 

3. Jamdni ('p.alo blue).— The wool to be dyed in this colour is first washed in 

the following manner : — , 

Eight ounces of ritha (Acacia concinna) is crushed and boiled in a gallon of water. 
The wool is then dipped in this decoction and allowed to remain there for about 12 
hours. It is then taken out and washed in the river. Then it is dipped in a weak 
solution of sulphate of indigo (li drams to a gallon.of water). The washing is done 
at the factory and the dyeing by the professional rangres (dyer), the latter’s charge 
being 8 annas per “ lachcha.” 

4. Sibrmai or nafarmani gahra (dark blue).— *TJio hank of w'ool is first 
steeped in a weak solution of lime and allowed to remain in it for six days. 

It is however taken out daily, hc.aten on slabs of stones and again pul into the 
lime water. On the^ sixth day it is finally taken out and washed in the river. Then it 
is made over to the rangres, who dyes it in the indigo vat. 

• In Lucknow Jail the shade is produced by boiling the wool in a solution of 
sulphate of indigo and then dipping it in a solution of the European magenta dye* 

6. JTalIca ewrmdi or nafarmani {deep blue) of Lucknow’ Jail is dyed 
as "ahovo. The wool is, however, boiled in the solution of sulphate of indigo for a 
shorter time, and the dips into magenta ai'o of a shorter duration. 

III. — OoMPOtJiOJS OP Bed and Blue. 

6. Sausani (purple). — One and half drams of lac is boiled with a gallon of water; 
6 drams of muriatic acid is then added, and a hank of avool iJut into the liquid and 
boiled for some time. It is then taken out and dipped in a solution of sulphate of 
indigo (as prepared for the dsvidni colour) to which a little alum is added. 

7. 'Kdlcai (lavender). — In Lucknow Jail the wool is first dyed pale blue or 
demdni, and then dipped in a solution of magenta. 

. 8. Falsai (lilac) of Lucknow Jml is dyed in the same way as leolcai, but 
in this case a weaker solution of indigo sulphate is used. 

' rV. — CoMi'OTJKBS'OP Bed and YeIiLov'. 

V < 

9. Baddmi (orange). — As in case of agrai, No. 2G, the wool is first washed 
in the river and dried in the sun. It is then put in n dccootiou o^lodh, Symplooos race- 
mosa (8 oz, to 20 lb. of water) and allowed to boil for about an hoiir, W’hen it is 
taken out and put in a warm alkaline solution known as Jchwr, After boiling the wool 
in this solution for 10 minutes the hank is washed in the river and dried in the sun. 

10 
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PrepaTCLtion of Jehctv.’^^hAT is mado by mixing 8 oz. of limo* or 2 lb. of Tth 
with 20 lb. of water in a stone vessel and stirring the mixture thoroughly. This 
quantity usually suffices for one hank of wool. ' 

V.—Gbeek. 

10. Kahi (sap green). — ^Thc wool is dyed three times in a decoction of teau 
(flowers of Sutea frondosa) and then boiled with a mixture of lodh (Symplo- 
008 Tdcomosa ) and sdjji (crude carbonate of soda) in w'ator. It is then steeped in si 
"weak solution of sajji and dried. In Lucknow .Jail, however, Jeahi is dyed in 
a different manner as follows : — 

First of all a strong solution of turmeric (haldi) is mado and the wool is steep- 
ed in it for a few liours. It is then boiled in a. solution of sulphate of indigo and then 
dipped in a solution of European green aniline dye to which alum is added. The wool 
1 is kept in this solution for a few minutes, then taken out and washed with clean 
water. 

11. — Dkdni (light green). — ^Thc hank of wool is kept in a strong solution of 
turmeric (haldi ) ibr a whole night. In the morning it is t.aken out and boiled in a 
solution of the European green dye to which a little alum is added. It is thou washed 
in clean water and dried. 

12. Pistai (yellow green). — Tlie bank of wool is first dyed in indigo and then 
boiled ivith turmeric (haldi) and muriatic acid. It is then dried in the shade. 

13. Angari (grape green).— The hank of wooHs first dyed in a weak solution 
of turmcric and then in the European green dye to which alum is added. 

14. Mor Tea rang (peacock grocn).r-In order to dyo wool in this colour a" foc/i- 
eha*’ or hank of IJ lb. (which is not however submitted to the previous treatment of "d/wt- 
lai” or " kharna”) is first .steeped in a weak solution of lime, in which it remains for six 
days continuously, except that it is only taken out once a day in order to be bcalon on a 
stone slab, and put into tlio water again. It is finally taken out on the si.xth day and 
washed in the river. It is then dyed in a strong solution of indigo and washed. After 
this the ‘dachcha” while yet wet is plunged into a liquid prepared by mi.ving together a 
decoction of myrobalan and an infusion of tesw iflowers of Butea frondosa). The 
decoction of myrobalan is prepared by boiling 2 lbs of karra (Tcrminalia chcbida) in 
about 2 gallons of water till half die quantity' of water has ov.aporatcd. Tlie infusion of 
iesu is obtained by steeping 4 lb. of the flowers in 2 gallons of water for six hours. 

16. Sabs (gceen). — ^To produce this colour a “ laoheha ” previously submitted to 
the treatment called *dshama*' is first dyed in a weak solution of indigo and then 
washed in the river. It is then plunged in a gallon of pewar (the yellow dye obtain- 
ed by exhausting flowers oifjarthamvs iinctorius in cold water), to Avhicli half a pound 
of ^'ound turmeric is added. The wool remains in this solutioii for the whole night. 
It is wrung out in the morning and left to dry in the shade. 

16. Sabzi pakki (plive green), — ^One pound of harsinghar flowers arc put in 
4 lb. of boiling w'ater and steeped for the whole night. In the morning tlic flowers arc 
squeezed and the refuse thrown away. Slorc water is then added to the infusion 
thus obtained and the wool (one hank) is then stcciicd in the solution for 24 hours. 
The hank is taken out in the following morning and dried in the sun. ‘ In the mean- 
time an infusion is prepared by steeping 1 lb. of pounded babul pods, and 4 lb. of 
pounded myrobalan in fresh'water and putting the mixture in the sunshine.’ When 
after an hour or so the mixture begins to ferment, 2 oz. of sulphate of iron is added to 
it. The whole mixture is then poiucd into the harsinghar infusion already prepared,' 
to which however more w'atcr is now added. The dry hank is then dipped in the bath 
thus prepared. It is taken out, -wrung and left in the sun to dry. This colour can be 
dyed in all seasons, but it is essential that the weather be fine. 
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‘VI, — Ekds. ‘ 

17. Swrhh (red),— -Three J)ounds of lac ate boiled in 12 gallons of ."vtater and 1 Jdb. 
of muriatic acid are added to it. Then the hank of .wool is put into the liquid and boil- 
ed for thtco hours. It is then taken out and washed with clean, wafer. It is then ' 
dipped in water ai*idified with muriatic aoid and warmed for a short time. . After this 
tho’walcr is wrung but and the wool left to dry. 

18. 'Gahra gulnar — (Bronze red).— 

(1) *Batti lac 4 oz. is pounded and boiled witli 2 oz, of sulphuric acid in 

20 lb', of water. ■ ■ 

« t 

(2) "Whon th'e water begins to boil a hank of wool previously' washed is 

thrown in and boiling kept on for an hour. 

(3) Washed. 

(4) Twenty pounds of clear water are put to boil.’ Bed European dye 6 

drams, sulphuric acid 20 oz. and pounded turmeric 3 drams are 
thrown in it and stirred. The wool is now plunged in the liquid 
and kept bailing for an hour. 

(5) Washed. 

Tlic credo laC toparated from twigs is tlinroii into a stono vessel called ndnd and water poured in. 
The content* arc trampled down with feet and more water added. The mittare is then thoroughly shaken 
and transferred to n cloth strainer. Tho strained liquid is allowed to ran through drains into a tank, and 
the residue returned to tho stone vessel to bo treated agitln in n similar manner. This process is repeated 
sercral times. TJic liquor in the tank Is allowed to stand .until nil particles of lac held in suspension are 
deposited at tho bottom. The clear water is then separated ond thrown away. Tho sediment is tnmsferrod 
to a piece of coarse cloth, wbioh is then folded and sijuecscd in a press to get red of moisture. When com* 
plotel^ dry the suhstnuco is called hatti lae and is cot into bits, or slices .with a knifo which are dried in 
tho sun. 

Another mctiiod wiiioh is often adopted is to allow tho water to be evaporated by the heat of tho sun ; 
then when tho lao dye is partly dried it is cut into squares and thoroughly dried, 

19. Sallia guVnw (scarlet). — One ouuce of red European dye dissolved in 4 oz, pi 
.sulphuric acid; is mi.\ed with 2 gallons of warm water in a copper vessel coaled with 
tin. The vessel is placed on a fire. When the water begins to boil tho hank, which has 
already undergone the process of ‘*dhvlai,*’ is put in and boiled for an hour. When 
fully dyed the hank is taken out, washed in tho river and dried in the sim. 

Core should he taken before tlio hank is taken out to sCo whether it has acquired the required 
shade. ' If sot, more red £iiro|K)an dye mised with snlphoric acid in the same proportion as above shonld ho 
added. 

' 20. Malla gahra (strawberry). — Eight ounces of baiti lac, mixed with 8 oz. 
of Isulphuria acid, is added to 2 gallons of warm water in a tinned copper 
vessel, and the hank, which has already undergone the process of “ dhulai,*’ is 
put in to boil for an hour, when it is taken out and washed in the river. 
The h'ank is then boiled for an hour in a* mixture of 20 lb. of pure winter, 
8 oz. of lodh (Symplooos racemosa) and 8 oz. of mango rindl in a tinned copper 
vessel. It is then taken ont, wrung and dried in the sun. 

21". Malla halka (crushed strawberry), — ^Tho process of dyeing is the aamo as that 
of malla gahm, but with only half the weight of the several ingredients. 

22. Guldhi (claret). — ^Tbo process of dyeing guldbi is identical with tho one 
followed in the case of matla, only tho proportion of ingredients used is as follows : — 


Sottx lao „• ... 

• •• 

• M 

... 1 Ib. 

Snlphnrio acid ... 



... 1 lb. 

Xiodit fSt/mjiloeos raoemotaj 


* ••• 

... 1 lb. 

Mango acid ... 

•«« 

««» 

... 1 lb. 


*Manafaeiaro of latti loo. 
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VII.— BeOwk. 

23. Khatmali (dftrk brown). — Lnol2 oz. is crushed and steeped in.l lb. of 
fresh TVater for the whole night! In the morning it is taken out and pounded* , , The 
pounded lac is stirred up in 10 lb. of water and 2 oz. of iSuIphuric acid is poured into, 
it. The wool is plunged into the mixture and boiled for about an hour and a half, 
after whicli it is taken out and -washed in the river. It is then again boiled for one 
hour in a solution of 2 oz. of pounded lodh (Symplooos racemosa), 10 lb. of water and 
2 oz. of dry mango rind. After this tiie hnuK is taken out and placed in a blanket till 
it is cool. After about half an hour it is taken out and loft in the sun to dry. 


' 24. Shuin'i (nut brown). — ^Two infusions are prepared by steeping 8 oz. of myro- 
balan and 8 oz. of flowers of JSutea frondoaa, each in 16 lbs. of water separately. 
In the morning they are mixed up and 3 oz. of catechu is then added to the compound, 
with which the hank pf wool is then boiled on a slow Arc for one hour. It is then 
taken out, squeezed and dried. 


25. Salha Agrai (light brown j. — 

JDutea frondosa ... < ... 

' Sj/uplocot racemosa ... 
Cotaclm 
Limo 


4 111 . 
G 02. 
4 02. 
8 02.- 


All the processes of dyeing are the same as in the case of gahra agrai (No. 26). 

26. Gahra agrai (brown)— 

(1) A hank of wool is thoroughly washed with plain water. 

(2) Steeped in an infusion of flowers of Bvim frondosa (Um) for 18 

hours. The infusion is obtained by soaking 8 Ib.^ of the flowers in 
8 gallons of water for 1 2 hours and rubbing them in before the liqmd 
is sti'aincd. 


(3) Taken out and put on a frame to allow the water to trickle domi. 

(4) Dried in the sun, 

(6) Process Nos. 2, 3 and 4 repeated. 

(6) Boiled -with 12 oz. of lodh (Symplocos racemosa) and 8 oz. of catechu for 
about an hour. 


(7) Eight ounces of limo is thrown in 10 3b. of water in an e.'irthcu jar, and 

the wool, together with the dye liquid used in process No. G, is put into 
the lime water. 

(8) Taken out after half an hour and put in a closed copper vessel for the 

night. 

(9) Dried in the sun. 

2f.B . — Wool dyed in an iiifnsion of fesu flowors is tcobnically called kalatea. 

27. Sona kalJca (old gold). — The process of dyeing this colour is the gown as 
that of sona gahra (No. 28), only the proportion of ingredients used is ns follows 

Te*u flowers ... ... ... ... ... 8 lb. 

Lodh 

••• ••• 8or« 

CtttCCllll ••• tea ••• 4 OK* 

Wfltcp ••• **v ••• 2 pillions* 

28. Sona gahra (catechu brown). — ^The wool is first dyed to make Icalawa as in 
case of agrai. It is then washed ana put in a boiling mixture of 8 oz. of catechu, 
2 gallons of water, 1 3b. of lodh (Sgmplocos racemosa), and allowed to boil for an 
hour, when it is wrung and dried in the sun. 

. YIII. — ^YelIiOW. i 


29. Pisfai (lemon yellow). — ^Two pounds of flowers o{ Jiuteafrondosa (tesu) tm — 
soaked in water for six hours and rubbed in. the water till the dye is thoronglil}' extracted. 
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The .nfuse is then taken out and plaeied ‘aside. The bank is steeped in the ibfn^on 
and the refuse spread over it' and allowed to stand for 12 hours^ when -the hank is 
' removed and dried in the sun. ' SabuL pods 2 oz. are previously steeped with a small 
quantity of hasis (sulphate of iron) in some' water. Two gallons of water is now added 
to the mixture^ which is then strained and used for dyeing the hank^ 

30. McS.di (cream).— 'Wool winch .has already undergone ‘the process of 
’ “ dliulai^iB rubbed in a solution, of 4,oz. of pawn with 2 gallons of opld water, taken 
' out and beaten on a' stone. If the shade produced is light the wool is again dipped, 
beaten and dried.* It is then washed in the rivor. ■ • 

‘ 31, "G'ttndJiofci (sulphur yellov^.— The wool is washed in dear water from ^e 
•river and dried in the sun. An infusion of 4 B). of flowers of Butea, frondosa with 
10 flis. of water is prepared and the hank steeped therein for 24 hours. 

' It is taken out, squeezed and dried, and again dipped for 24 hours in a fresh 
; infusioh of the same strength of Bwtea frondosa flowers. The hank is then taken 
out and dried in the sun. 

32.. Famha (yellow).— Eight ounces of powdered turmeric is dissolved in S oz. of 

sulphurie add. The solution' is then poured in 2 gallons of boiling water. "Wool 

^ prewously subjected to “ dJiutlai** is then put in and boiling kept on for- an hour, 

when it is taken out and dried in the shade (colour fleeting). 

* » * > 

'JLhalbif Im nsetl in plaoo of tormorio tlio eolonr prodocod will bo foot. 

. .. IX.— Ebab. 

' « 

' 33. Khdki (stone drab).— Eight onnees of hahvl pods aro crushed and put in 
watery which is exposed to the son. After two or three hours the liquid becomes 
. frothy. More water is then poured in and the pofls Btirrcd up. Tho Imnidisthen 
strained off and hro drams of ham (sulphate of iron) is dissolved in it. The hank is 
then dipped, wrong ond taken out to dry in the sun. Tho colour is dyed genendly in 
tho summer and winter, tho rainy season being considered unfavourable for it. The 
dye is prepared either in an earthen pot or a copper vessel coated with tin. Ijon 
pans should not be used. 

34. “ Terra cotta’'* (flesh-coloured drab), — One and a half drams of baUi lac 
dissolved in 10 drams of sulphuric acid is mixed with 2 gallons of boiling water, in 
which the hank previously subjected to tho process of "d/mtai” is plunged. If the shade 
acquired by the wool in quarter of an hour be lighter than required, a little more 
of the solution of lao and sulphuric acid should be added in the course of 
boiling. The addition of lac solution is tims continued at certain intervals until the 
required shade has been obtained, a fact which can bo ascertained by the experienced 
eye. The wool is then washed and dried in tho sun. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Sn;K Dveiko, 

Silk dyeing on a largo scale is carried oh chiefly in the city of Benares, noted 
for its silken fabrics known os maslirw, gulhadan, hamhJiah, sari and hkes. It 
is also practised to a smaller extent in the district of Azamgarh, so famous for its 
satins, and on 'a still smaller scale in tho dties of Agra and Lucknow. . 

Tho best methods of dyeing are those followed in Benares whioh ore imitated 
with unimportant modifioations in other centres of minor importance. Eormorly silk 
was dyed entirely with notivo dye snbstancos, bat now tho native silk dyeing industry 

* Thie name bas been recently added to tbo notivo vocobnlory by the dyers oE Mirzapnr, bat is not 

mod in tbo right some. ' • ■ ' , 
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iB decaying fast even in Benares on account of a remarkably ejctensive use of the ani- 
line dyes in this branch of dyeing.-. 

The follomng different varieties of silk are imported to Benares, where they arc 
used after dyeing ibr the manufactnre of different fabrics. 

A. — SengcH varieties. 

(1) Kirclii . — Imported from Calcutta, where it is manufactured at the silk 
factories. This variety is of a pale yellow colour and is the, most costly of all, owing 
to its. extreme fineness and softness. Price Rs. 8-2-0 per lb, 

(2) Tand'uri . — Imported from Mfilda. This is of a yellow colour, sufficiently 
fine and soft, and stands next to Hrehi with regard to quality. Price Rs. 6 per 

. (3) Bdnak or JPhalla. — ^Brought from Rampnr Haul (Bengal) ; has a yellow or 
white colour, but is somewhat inferior to the last. Price Rs. 5-2-0 per fi). 

(4) Sttfa.--This is imported from Mfilda and is of a grey colour. It is the coars- 
est of all. Price Rs. 3 to 3-8-0 per lb. 

JB. — Samarkand and Bokhara varieties of silk. 

San gal . — Consisting of two varieties, voardviani and bashiri, imported from 
Amritsar. Th<y are of two different colours, namely white and yellow. The thread is 
usually very fine and particnlarly ctroug, hence tliej' are grojitly used' for making 
goia and kanari. The hanks of silk as sold in the market contain threads of vaiy- 
ing thickness, and the manufacturers of silk fabrics have therefore first to separate the 
thick from the thin tlircads, the process being called nkelna (sorting). 

The import of the sangal into Bon.ares has o])oncd a regular bu.sinp.ss for Panj/Sb 
experts in the city of Benares, as the local workmen arc not sufficiently skilful to do 
the sorting work witli this variety of silk. 

The sangal silk is however not imported in such largo qimntitics now as it used 
to be before. . 


C. — China silk, 

Sidtani . — ^This is imported from Bombay and is of a fine quality. Colour yellow- 
Price Rs. 6 to 6-4r0 per ib. ■' 

Dyeing. 

The silk ‘dyeing process is as a rule preceded by a cleaning process of some kind 
or other. The process most commonly followed is described below 

Two pounds of soap arc boiled with a gallon of water. "Wldlo boiling the silk 
is plunged into the liquid and boiling continued for nearly half an hour. The vessel 
is then removed from die fire, and when cold the silk is 'washed in fresh water and 
immediately thrown into the dye solution and turned round in the bath until it is' 
dyed to the shade required. It is then ivrung out and dried in the shade. 

The dye solution is usually prepared by simply dissolving the Euro 2 )ean dye 
powder in water w’hich is warmed if necessary. By for the largest number of shades 
are dyed in this manner by the Julalias (weavers) themselves, but they are all of a 
more or less fleeting nature. To obtain permanent colours they have, however, to 
resort to the old native methods, which are described below in full detail ; — 

(1) Dyeing red with Zac. 7 -Crnde lac is usually purchased from Ahraura 
(Mirzapur) at 1^ to 3 annas per lb'. In this state it contains a large quantity of wood. 
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’ - • ^ •* , 
dlii:' and other impurities. The raw material is therefore . first pounded and cleaned 
of its woodj dirt, &o., as far as possible. It? iS then ground in ahandmill and passed 
'through a sieve. Ten ih, of the fine ijowder is put into an iron pan containing 3 
gallons of water, Tvitli which are mixed 1 'oz. ,of ijowdored and J oz,' ofreA, 
the latter being dissolved previously in a couple of ounces of water. The mixture is 
thoroughly stirred with a piece of wood ,and .filtered through a doth, strainer. The 
filtrate is l»oured into a pan and put over a mild fire, the residue being taken away 
and used for making chapra (shell lac). After two hours warming the , liquid is 
removed from the fire, kept in open air for 13 hours and then poured into jars. The 
silk to be dyed is first bleached in .the following manner : — About 6 lb. of rek, worth 
about annas, are mixed with a gallon of water. The mixture is allowed to stand 
for two or throe hoiu's and then put on afire. While boiling 2 lb. of raw silk are 
' thrown ih and the boiling continued for nearly an honr. The pan is then removed 
from the fire and the silk taken but to be washed in the river. 

, The solution of lac dye kept in the jars is then put into a vessel and the 
washed silk while still wet is plunged into it. It is slowly tamed round in the vessel, 
wrung ant and di^^ed agairu These yroeesseSu are repeated for half an hour.^ and the 
silk is then allowed to steep in the liquid for 24 hours, when it is taken out and 
squeezed.' 

The liquid left in the dyeing tab is rejected, and the silk is agam subjected to 
similar proce^ of, dyeing in a &esh quantity of dye taken out of the jars. On the first 
day the silk, acquires a light colour which becom.es deeper and deeper with each subse- 
, quent dipping, until after dyeing the silk daily for three or four days in this manner, 
the permanent colour known as lakhi is obtaiiipd. The solution rejected by the dyera 
after each day’s dyeing is sold at anna per jar (ghara) to shoemakers, who use if 
for dyeing the leather known as nari. ^ould the quantity of alkali used in the 
process of bleaching or of preparing fee lac solution be excessive, the silk assumes a 
woolly appearance like that of giimed cotton »nd becomes unfit for weaving purposes,. 

The patwas feen buy it from fee weavers and twist it again to bind jewellery 
with. ,The charge for dyeing a seer (2 ft.} of silk is only one rupee, while before 
the introduction of European dyes it used to vary from 2| to 3 rupees a seer. 

The dyers engaged in the dyeing of silk with lac belong to a low caste of Hindus 
known as ,Lahera. The Laheras also occasionally make shell-lac, but only whea 
they have' no dyeing to occupy their time- The introduction of European dyes 
, appears to have interfered very considerably with their trade. Eormerly fee business 
was barried on by hundreds of people in Benares. Now it is confined to not more than 
a dozen men. The rest kave been under fe^ necessity of resorting to other trades, 
chiefly manufaotaro of kalabatun, which consists in twisting silver and cotton or silk 
threads' together. ‘ . , 

i (2) JDyeing orange with Jcamila — (Eritit powder of Mollatus philippintn- 
sis ). — ^An alkaline mixture is first prepared by mixing 10 ft. of reh wife 6 flj. of 
lime. The mixture is put in a tub having at the bottom a hole about ^ of 'an inch 
in diameter, into which some twisted straw is inserted loosely to let the water, which 
is subsequently added, drop down. Throe gallons of water is the quantity poured and 
allowed to filter through. The filtrate is collected in a pot placed down below. A niiid 
stand known as kJiarJmjhna is usually to bo seen in each dyer’s house over which 
the filter is placed. To dye one seer (2 ft. ) of silk 3 gallons of water is boiled in 
an iron pan, one seer of kamila is feen dissolved in 3 pints of the alkaline solution 
and feb solution' poured into the pan,. The mixture is kept boiling for a few- minutes 
’ and then removed to the dyeing tub. One seer of silk is then plunged into it and 
gently turned. The silk when dyed is taken cut and washed with cold water. The 
, solution left after dyeing, known as iigar, is thrown away. Kamila is obtained from 
the bazflr at Rs. 30 to ,40 per maund (82 ft.) and is u^d for dyeing a permanent 
orange colour, Ka/m/ila is more commonly u^edfor dyeing twisted (asarhxi) than tor 
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untwisted silk. The cost of dyeing amounts to 13 or l4 annas per scot and the dyers 
charge to one rupee per seer. Formerly there 'were three families ^ of fecwriMa dyers , 
in Benares and faow there are two,' which hav^ to content - themsblves mth a slow 
bnsiness, as kamila, like other native dyes, is l>eing gradually replaced by foreign 
dyes. Dyeing with JeamUa is also carried on by Daheras. 

(8) Dyeing yellow.r-A permanent yello\?^ colour is obtained dyeing silk in a 
' decoction of asbarg (DclpJdnium ajacis), prefared bj' boiling^ 4 fit. of asbarg in 
7 gallons of water ; 6 oz of alum are then dissolved in the decoction and the silk dyed 
in the usual manner. 

(4) Dyeing with indigo. — ^The silk after being washed is simply dipped in the 
indigo vat to dye blue and its shades. 

(5) Green is obtained by dyeing the material first with aehrag and then with 
indigo. 

Some years ago silk was largely dyed w^th cochineal, but' owing to free intro- 
duction of foreign dyes that dye substance is not used now except under special cir- 
cumstances, e.g., when a manu&cturer of kamkkdb receives a special order to make 
that fabric with silk dyed with cochineal. The following method of dyeing with 
cochineal is quoted from Sir E. Buck’s Dyes apd Tans of North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh” : — ; 

“Half a pound of cochineal is steeped iP o quart of water in which half a 
pound of bazntm (pistachio flower) has been mixed. The cochineal is well rubbed 
with the hand and the water strained oflp. This js done four times, the same quantify 
of cochineal and haznah being rubbed in four sef ®rftto quantities of ^ water, giving four 
infusions of different strength. These are mixed together and boiled j one-fourth of 
the decoction is kept separate, and the silk to he dyed is boiled in the remaining 
three-fourths. When the red colour is attached to the silk the other fourth is added and 
the silk allowed to steep in the mixture for 48 hours- It is then dried in the shade, 
washed and again dried, when the process is compiete.” 

Dyeing with coohineal is also occasionally done in Agra. 

CHA^R V. 

Camco-pbintInp. 

The industry is generally known by the naipo of kapre ki chhapdi and appears 
to have been in existence in these Provinces for o very^ considerable period. Its his- 
tory is obscure, but in all probability tiie art originated in the ancient cify of Kanavg, 
where, in a backward condition, the industry is carried on up to this day. Calico-print- 
ing is most flourishing now in Lucknow, Parrukhabad and Jahan^rabad (Buland- 
sh^), but is carried on more or less in most of the towns of the North Western Prov- 
inces and Oudh. 

It appears that a large number of K<tnaibj artisans shifted t6 Eatukhabad daring 
the reign of Muhammadan Nawfibs, and made considerable improvements in the indus- 
try under their patronage. 

Prom Earukhabad the art was imported to and gradually established in Ducknow 
under encouragement from the Nawfibs of Oudh, end there it acquired tho perfection 
for which Lucknow enjoys the present reputation. Jeyporo seems to have contributed 
the art to Jahangirabad, where ehhipie originalJj^ came from Bdjputdna under tho 
auspices of Rdja Anup Rai in tho reign of Jahangfr. The importance now attached 
to J ahangirabad appears however to be solely due to tho efforts of Mr. Growse, once 
Collector of Bulandshahr, who introduced new, designs and fabrics suitable to the 
European taste about 15 years ago, and worked most zealously in the direction of 
general advancement of the local industry. Tbn beautiful curtains and table cloths . 
now turned out by tho Jahangirabad ehhipie ar® really the outcome of his labour. 
The manufacture of these special fabrics has been hitherto confined to Jahangirabad. 
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'• Tliey bavB met "Witli public approciatioD, not only in Indiuj but in England and 
other foreign countries wlierc have been- exhibited. , Another’ noteworthy place 
■whem calico-printing is practised is Jafarganj in the districffc of Eatehpur, where the 
industr)' is chiefly in the hands of the class of printers Jenovrn as QcdamJid’rs. They 
ate so called, because, in addition to printing, they write verses, mottos, sayings, 
quotations, «&c., on the ' various fabrics they make. The writing is done as neatly at 
, Jafarganj as in LuclmoAv. In fact the QaZamfetfrs at Jafarganj originally came from 
Lucknow and settled in the Ealehpur district. The writing work at all centres is con- 
fined to dastai’ hlian (table cloths), palcmg posh (bed quilts), and cnipete. A great 
impetus to the Jafarganj industiy was given by Mr Growsc while Collector of Eatehpur, 
•'and his name is a household word at this day among the printers of Jafarganj, 

' , The materials used for calico-printing are generally of three sorts, vis- 

fetj English cloths known as moXmal, nainsuhh, lattJia or lanHlat and 
' m&rMn. The first two am suitable for the superior, and the last two 
for ordinary, class of workmanship. 

(h) The very coarse native cloth caUod gdrhd used for printing carpets 
known as/ars/i. 

(c) The country cloth called gasi, dhoti ha jord, or adhotar employed for 
’ printing chhivX (coai-so ehintz) and the fabrics known as dogha or 

' galef. 

Calicos are printed in two different styles, viz . : — 

(1) The superior id chol stylo, in whioh bleaching through the agency of an 

emulsion made from a fixed vegetable oil and an alkali forms an impor- , 
tant factor. 

(2) . The inferior hatha style, in which the cloth is not bleached at all. 

Both classes of work are done in Lucknow and Farnkhabad, but in Jnbanglrabad, 
.where the ohhipis have a ^ sentimental feeling, associated with religious prejudices, 
against the practice of emulsitydng oil, ’ the hatha style alone is printed, and there the 
fabrics of that style are jiroparcd and finished in the most exquisite manner. 

. The industry comprises a number of different processes, most of which ore com- 
bined in tbe printing of fabrics imtho tel chol stylo, of which the following is a 
detailed description, the fabric known Mfard being taken as an illustration : — 

Section A. — The tel chol or ieUa stylo.— -The material employed is generally the 
English long-cloth or ‘naimukh, 

(3) The doth is first cut into pieces varying from ax to seven yards in length, 
the breadth being generally about a yard. INrenty such pieces are taken at a time. 

(2) The pieces are handed over to the tanner (tel chala), who dips them in a 
mixture of finely powdered sheep, dung and water, in a large circular earthen pot 
(ndnd) sunk into the ground, and tramples thorn down with his feel, in order that the 
solution may he uniformly soaked by the sovoral iiieces, the weight of dung used being 
about'^ lb. for eyery score of pieces. The latter are then left in the vessel for the 
night. 

(3) Next morning tlic pieces are passed on to the washerman who 

washes them simply in clear wafer, and, after drying, they are returned to the tanner 
(id chala-) to be oleached. 

' (4) .Bleaching (tel chnlai or merai).—“A white eraulsiou is prepared by mixing 

6,1b. toVdh. of castor oil (or a mixture of castor and sesamum oils in equal parts) 
TOth tu’o ounces of a native allcali (rassi) in the ndnd. A small quantity (about 
two ounces) of powdered sheep-duugis then thrown into the emulsion and water added. 
The jiieces are then dipped iii the solutioD, well rubbed under the feet, and, being wrung 
out, llicy are packed together in a piece of cloth and left on the ground for three or 
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four daySjtliO unused Solution ('^parfeiiij.beingpresoi’vcd in tlio vesel. On the fourth 
day the pieces are spread out in the sun. "When pe fectly dry they arc taken in sets of 
four or five at a time, again dipped in pavtcla, wrung out and exposed in the sun. 
This process, which is called “ itgjaua’’ is continued for 10 to^lo days. When the moth 
becomes perfectly white on washing the process of bleaching is considered to be com- 
plete. 

(5) Second washing . — ^Thc pieces are washed a second time in clear water. 

(6) Sami (application of myrobalan).^ — ^The cloth being now returned to the 
printer, he makes a preparation (technically called hig) from the following ingrcdients> 
which arc first powdered and then ground fine in the native mill (chakJti) 


Myrobalan Qiarra) ••• 

JUain ■ •«« ••• 

Xerthitialitt helUrica (bahera) 

Flowers of Oriilra iomtntota fdhanai) 

Boot of Nard6tfarhytjatatiiansi (lalehharj ... 
Cocosunt (hhopra) .. ... ... 

Boot of Sediehium spicatnm (hapur kuchri) ... 
Boot of Cypertu pertinm* (nagar moiha) ... 


... 2 ports. 
... 1 iMrt. 

... 1 port. 
... 1 part. 
... 1 port. 
... 1 part. 
... 1 port. 
... 1 port. 


The compound powder is, with the addition of a little water, made into balls of 
about J lb. each. Such balls are kei)t ready beforehand, and, when required, one is 
thrown into a vessel containing enough water to dip five pieces in. 

The pieces are then plunged into the liquid, wrung 'out and dried in tlm sun. 
The preparation is used for the reason that the myrobalan forms a permanent black 
colour, with compounds of. iron, subsequently used for printing. ' 


(7) Each piece is now cut into two parts and joined so that the length of each 
piece becomes three to three and a half yai^ and the breadth is doubled. Sometimes 
however the breadth is shortened. 

(8) Beating (hmdi ). — ^Tho pieces are next made over to Icwndigars (clubmen), 
by whom they are spread on a block of wood imbedded in the ground and having a 
semicircular surface, and are well beaten with clubs (nmvagri). The cloth is now 
ready for printing. 

(9) Printing (elihapaij . — A light convex bamboo framework called thatia or 
tatH IB placed in a round earthen vessel called gaddi which contains the dye. A 
piece of coarse flannel is placed over the thatia and another piece of mdrkln over the 
flannel, the thatia being sufficiently flexible to bend easily when pressed with the die, 
and to allow the cloth to sink to the surface of the dye liquid below. The cloth is 
stretched for printing on a bench (iipoA) covered with about one or two dozen layers of 
some Idnd of coarse cloth in order to servo as a pad (addd). The printer sits on the- 
ground before the small bench and holds the die in his right hand. To protect the hand 
from hurt he wears a leather guard (hatthi ). 


Black patterns are usually printed first Of these the borders is most 

important and is first taken in hand. The process is called thelcai or siyahi kichhapai. 
{ a) Thekai . — ^Tho black dye is prepared according to the following formula : — 


FerrooB snlphato ... ... ... 

Water ... ... ... 

Dhatoai kaphul (flowers of Orislea iotntntosay 
Dianmar (gam of Anogeitmi latifolia) 

Ohi (clarified butter) ... 

2Iaida (wheat flour) ... 






2 lb. 

3 galloos. 

1 oz. 

G Ib. 

2 oz; 

1 oz. 


The first three ingredients are boiled in a largo copper vessel (tahla or fanibia} 
for one hour. The fire is then put out and the decoction allowed to stand over nighi. 
In the morning it is decanted off and passed through a piece of cloth. The wheat 
flour and the butter (glti) are then kneaded together. This propai-ation is then called 
moi. The gum and the wioi are then gradually added to the decoction) the former 
takes about three hours’ constant rubbing with the hand in order to toolve completely. 
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The quantity thus prepared is sufficient for 10 to 12 scores of pieces. - A small portion, 
of the dye is then poured into the printing pot (gaddi ). The printing block or dye 
is pressed on the piece of oloth overlying the frame work (thatia ) and takes Gp the 
djm ; it is tlien placed firmly on the oloth to be printed' and given three taps from above 
mth closed ffist of the right hand. The paltcarn is thus printed all round in short pieces 
in order to make the border. Any blaokpattexnswhich have to be printed in the.field 
are printed next, 

I « V 

' 0)). — Kattar hi datai — (Farnkhabad) or fe/wM* (Lucknow), -j-c., printing out- 
lines of patterns with red ochre. — The following receipt, which will do for 20 scores, 
of pieces, is Usually employed for making the red dye 


'Bed ochro fjferiji .... 

'Alum ... ... ... 

W UlOT ... ... 

Mustard oil... ... ... 

Dliaumai- (gum of Anogeitvt latifolia) 


••• 

••• 


••• 


«»• 

••• 


• »* 


... 21b. 

... 4 lb. 

... 3 gallons. 

... 4toGoz, 

... S lb. 


The red ochre is first rubbed with a stone in an earthen vessel together with tlie 
oil and some water. The alum is then dissolved separately in water and the solution 
added to the red liquid. The gum is then gradually added to flio mixture and 
dissolved by constant rubbing with the hand. The liquid is then passed through a- 
strainer. A portion of it is taken into the printing pot (gadM) and used for printing 
in the ordinary manner. 

‘ pieces are then sent to another class of washerman called rangaia 

(usually’ a oliamar) to be washed in a ronning stream as far as possible. This is 
done by fastening a rope to two pegs driven into the ground on oitlier side of the stream, 
and suspending the pieces on the rope in such a manner that the running water may 
uniformly act upon mo cloth. The pieces are then taken off, wrung out and dried in 
the sun. ’ 


(dj. — The mngaia then sends the pieces direct to the tel chala, by whom myro- 
balan is again applied to tliem in'tho manner de.scribed before. The myrobalan assists 
the action of alum as a mordant to the madder dye used in the processes following. 


(6 ). — or printing wiffi a preparation of tomcrio 
liaUo/r or iahrir . — Ikis made as follows 

Turmeric •«« •t 

XiOdh (bark of Symploeos racemostC) 

IlulaUi or liquorice (wood of G-tyoyrrMsa glahrd) 

Zulhifan (Atpinia galanga) 

Alum • •• ••• ••• **e 

Water ... ... — _ ... 

Dftaumitr (jSwo Anogeistns laiifolia) ... 

JUoi (mixture of wbtat flour and clarified butter) 


on tho outline called 


... 4 lb. 

1 lb. 

4 oz, 

ee* 4 OZ» 

... 2 Ibe 

3 gallons. 
... cTb. 

••• 3 oz. 


The first four ingrcdients'are finely powdered, mixed 'and passed through a sieve. 
The con^und powder is thrown into the' water in which die alum is previously 
dissolvccU The gum and the moi are then gradually dissolved in the mixture till the 
latter acquires the proper consistency and’ is of a light green colour when ready. 
Printing is done in the ordinary -way. The preparation used in this process serves as 
a mordant for the majiih dye apjilied subsequently. 

(f).>—Adhmya hi ranget/i, or rangni^ or boiling the pieces in a decoction of 
majithj which is prepared according to one of the following formulcc : — 

(1) "Water 80 gallons +' dhawai flouror 6 Ih. + majith (madder) 40 IB. 

(2) Ditto + ditto + majith 6 B. + Enropcau alizarin 2 B. 

(3) Ditto + ditto + alizarin 3 B. 

The flowers, together with the powdered madder, &c., axe thrown into the water, 
which is placed in a-copper tub (ta'tn,hia or adhaiya) over a fire where its temporatore 
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rises to ilie boiling point. The pieces are immersed in the deeoction nnd the- boiling' 
continued till the madder dj’o has become thoroughly fixed upon the portions printed 
•with the halliari mixture, ■which then acquire a deep red colour, -u'hich is fast. During 
the boiling the pieces are stirred round and round in order to secure a uniform adhesion 
of the red dye. The pieces are taken out heaped on a wooden frame and kept till all 
■water has tricldod domi, and tlien washed by the dhohi with clear water. 

(g) . — Ghatah (a process of deaning).— The pieces are again treated with sheep- 
dung and water by the tel ohala (tanner.) They are then spread on the ground to dryJ 
These two processes are repeated in succession every two to four days for about a fort- 
night. 

(h) . — Pacliaua (also a process of cleaning). — This process consists simply in 
exposing die cloth to the sun for 8 to 12 days, by wliich any rod that may have adhered 
to the unprinted part of the doth is bleached off. 

- (i). — The pieces are next washed by the washerman with soap and dried. The 
ground then becomes perfectly white. 

(j ). — Abi liarna — (treating witli milk},^ — One j)ound of milk is poured into a largo 
vessel containing water to w'hich a dram eflajward (La'pis laciiU) is added. Tlie pieces 
are dipped in this preparation, five at a lime, •wrung out and dried, the above quantity of 
inilk being enough for 20 pieces. This process is said to imparl a sort of lustre and 
fineness to the surface of tlio cloth. 

(k). — Siihhhar or paJeka nil hi datai — (printing with a blue dye). — A round 
earthen vessel ha\dng a hole at the bottom is taken, a handful of straw is ]>laccd over 
the hole and an ordinary brick put over the straw. A mixtorc of 20 lb. of rasai, 
10 lb. of stone lime and 6 lb. of sliell lime is prepared, put in the earthen vessel and 
well pressed with a block of wood. A brick is again placed over the surface of the 
soda-lime, water is gradually pour^ thereon and allowed to filter through. The filtrate, 
which is of a brown colour and is called ieja, is collected in another earthen vessel 
kept below. 

The teja is a highly corrosive substance and requires careful manipulation. 

Por every 20 to 30 pieces 1:J lb. of hartal (yellow orijiment) and 12 oz. 
of pakka deai indigo are well rubbed togotlier for two days in a strong earthen pot ■with 
a piece of wood called ghonta. Twenty pounds of tlio preparation called teja is 
gradtmlly added and the liquid is then boiled in the iabla (a copper vessel) for two hours. 
In course of the boiling 5 lb. of powdered gum of Aoa^ia arabica is gradually thrown 
into the mixture, which is removed from the furnace after it has assumed the brilliant 
blue colour of a peacock’s neck. It is cooled down and prawd through a cloth strainer 
and is tlien ready to print with. This dye inijmrts a very permanent colour and is 
used in the ordinary way for printing over certain blanks in the black patterns. 

('Z).— The pieces arc again washed in a stream, dried and treated with btiftalo millc 
in the manner indicated in process (j). 

(m). — Totki Id dataA — (printing green). — ^For this purpose 6 lb. of powdered 
turmeric, 2^ lb. oinaapal (pomegranate rind) are mixed wiu four gallons of water and 
the liquid is strained. 

One pound of alum is then added and the liquid allowed to stand over night. 

In the morning the clear water is decanted off and thrown away and with tlie 
residue are mixed 2 S)s. of dhavmar (gum of Anogeimis latifoUa) and 6 drams of 
European Chinese blue. The preparation is then used for printing. 

Note.— This mixtare is not however commonly nsed now, being generally replaced by the following 
which is easier and cheaper to prepare 

■Water 4 pints, Chinese blue li to 2 drams, dhaumar (gum of Anoyeisstts latifolta) 1 lb. 

(n). — Gvlahi pwia hi datai — (or producing pink patterns).— -This is done by 
printing with a liquid composed of European pink dye li drams, d/iaamar (gum of 
Anogeisaas latifoUa) 4 oz., water 3 pints. The colour oljtained is fleeting. 



_ ^o), — ZarAi hi ^atoi.—Patterns to be printed yellow are next taken in hand^ 
tbe yellow dye being prepared by one of the following methods : — ' 

(1) '* Turmeric iSt>. boiled with 3 pints of water and 4 oz. of Ahavmar gum 

' added. > 

(2) Tcenir-Icc-yliuA {flower ot-Butca fr&ndosa) ?f lb. boiled with three pints of 

' water. The deepotion is thickened witlT a mixture of— 

I ^ XilTDO ... ... ... ... 3 OZ# 

* . .Aliiiii ^ . ... j * ... ... ... ... 1 

Sfiaumttrgam '••• .« >•* . **' 

(10) Glmne hi cA/ittpa-i— (appIIcation,of resist paste). — Before applying ground 
colours to the printed doth the patterns aro coated with a prejiaration of lime (resist 
paste) in ordei* to protect them from the action of tho gtound colonr. And the resist 
paste ('mttiii) is usually applied before the patterns in fleeting coloivrs are printed. 
Thus in a case of tlie printing just desaibed tho application of resist paste must 
invariably precede the processes (m), (n) and (o), in all of which tho colours produced 
are fiigitive. 

The resist iMsto is prepared in tho following manner 

Fonr pounds of shell-lime is dissolved in water and tho liquid kept at rest for some 
time. The surface water is thou decanted off and the sediment passed through a piece 
of muslin. Half a pound of soap, 2 lb. of dhaumar (gum of Amgeimis latifolia), and 
12 of gum acacia aro then dissolved in it with the addition of a little water. 

• The printed patterns arc then stamped over with this preparation and a line is 
drawn with it to mark the boundary between the ground and the borders which are 
dyed differently. 

11. iTamitn M raTijfai or jjwtai-^application of ground colour). — ^Thisisdono 
by rubbing tho prepared dye liquid with a iiiecc of flannel or longcloth over the print- 
ed fabric. The colour in the field is usually different from that on the borders. Some 
times field is divided into four equal irarts and each part is rubbed over with adifferont 
colour. A fabric dyed in this style is called chdr &gh. 

The following aro the colours niost commonly applied 

Basanti — (Sulphur yellow). — 

(a) Asharg {Belphi/anvra ajaci8)yifi>.h boiled in four gallons of water? 

when i of the water has evaporated tho decoction is strained, cooled 
. down and used for rubbing. The cloth is tlien dried. The refuse left in 
the boiler is again boded in throe gallons of water and when about 
half tho quantity has evaiJorated the decoction is taken do^vn and 
strained. Alum is thou added to it in proportion of 12 drams for each 
.piece (fard) and tho decoction then (a second time) applied to the 
cloth. 

(b) Tuimoric 11b. is pounded, sieoped in 5 pints of water and passed 

through a strainer. Half a pound of curdled milk is then added and ' 
the mixture rubbed over the cloth. 

KhdJci — (grey). -Babul pods from which seed has been removed are pounded, 
steeped in water and tl>c infusion jms.'sed through a fine piece of cloth. Tho liquid is appli- 
. ed to the cloth twice. Before tho second appuoation a little alum is added to the liquid, 

. ' Gv,lad}i — (pink), C'/tc/trai (lighl.pink). — For these two shades infusion of mad- 
der of different strengths is used, > and it is applied twice, alum being dissolved in the 
liquid before tlie second application. 

Sahz — (green). — Two ibs. of turmeric is pounded and moistened with water. 
The mass is then mound on a piece of stone f sil) and passed through a strainer. Naspal 
(pomegranate rind) 1 lb. pounded, ground and paased tlrrougli a sieve is mixed there-., 
with and 3 drams each of tho Euroiican grey and green aniune dyes arc added. 

13 
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Asmdniornila — (sky blue or light' blue).— Tho mixture in tbe.irapcrior 

, kind of nil Id datai, described in paragraph 9, sub-section (/«), is dissolved in "water, 
and a strong or weak solution applied to the doth according as the shade reg[uir(^ is 
asmdni or nila- 

Falelitai—idov^ grey) — European violet dye^ 2^ drams is mixed -with an infusion 
of 15). of madder {majUh) sufficient to dye 20 pieces. The dye isa 2 )p]ied twice, alum 
being added to the liquid before the second application. < . ' - 

Pistai— (yellow green). — The dye liquid is prei)ared from -a decoction of ground 
turmeric and naspal, each 3 pound, European green aniHno dye ^‘ams. Some 
alum is added before the second application. /. 

Malagiri. — Teau 'flowers fButea frondosaj '2J 5). are ste'eped, in water in an 
earthen pot for 8 days, .and stirred once or twice daily. One j)ound of jiowdered nas- 
pal is similarly steeped in water. The two infusions arc strained sei)arately and then 
mixed together. Half a dram of green aniline dye is added to the mixture. This 
mixture is also applied twice, the second application being done after the addition of 
alum. 

Naranji (orange). — ^The dye for this colour is prcparcd‘in the following man- 
ner;— 

(a) By steeping 5). of turmeric and two ounces of majiih (madder) ' in 

wate and staaining the liquid.^ 

(b) By dissolving some yellow or red European dye in an infusion of turmeric. 

SitrkJi (Red). — ^Prepared by steeping 6 5). of madder and 1| ib. of alum in 6 

gallons of water. 

Sahz dhani (dark green), — Prepared by mixing ground turmeric 3^'ib., indigo 
6 ounces, and alum 2 5). with water. 

Pttrple. — ^Madder majiih 2^ lb and indigo 1 ounce nnxed in 3 gallons of water, or 
madder 4 S)., indigo I ounce, mixed iu 3 gallons of water. The latter mixture forms the 
colour known iu a’crnaoular as IcopU and is twice apjflied, U ih. of alum being dissolved 
in it before the second application. • " ‘ ■ 

12, Dhvlai — (washing), — The .application of ground colours being over, tlic cloths 
are sent to the tanner, by whom they are washed in running water in order to take off the 
resist paste. 

13. Ett-ndi— (clubbing).— The pieces are next folded and clubbed smooth by the 

himdigars (clubmen). , 


Section B. ~ThG Katha style . — Printing of Calicos in this stylo is by far the most 
common evei-ywhea-e, being loss elaborate and less expensive. The main difference * 
between this and the tdchol printing described before is that in case of the former 
(a) the process of bleaching the cloth is completely dispensed with, and fh) the dye 
liquid for printing black patterns is, though not always, . a i)Toparation of acetate of 
iron, instead of sulphate of iron, the acetate being prepared by a cheap and simple 
process known as luIeJcar in the following manner: — ’ • 


Scrap iron 
Qnr ... 


... 80 Ib, 
... 8 lb. 


are thrown into a vessel containing about 8 gallons of water and allowed to stand for 
a week, the liquid being stirred with a wooden stick two or three times a day. Sixty 
j)Ounds of powdered myrob.alan are then mixed with the liquid, and the latter left undis- 
turbed for a month. The mixture is then boiled in a copper vessel (TamUa) and when 
about half the quantity of water has evaporated, it is taken do^Tn, passed through a 
strainer, and the strained liquid again kept at rest till it is no more turbid. The clear 
liquid is then decanted off and gum of dhaiimctr (Anogeissus latifolior ) dissolved in it, * 
in proportion of 15). of gnm to a gallon of the liquid. , Two pounds of nwr and one pound 
of indigo are then added. The mixture is then ready for printing. At Jahangirabad 
ihe iron liquor is prepared without the addition of myrobalan and indigo. 
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, Printitig in the hatha style ,— processes of* printing a Uhaf in the' haffia 
stylo as carried on at Jaliangirabad are as follows • 

(1) doth 'washed. ' • 

(2) Starch removed completely by dipping tl\c cloth in a mixture of reh and 

water, and, when dr}', boiling it in a copper vessel full of water and 
again washing it. ' 

(3) Myrobalan applied as in tho ease of the (dehol style described before. 

(4) Black patterns printed on the border's and in tho field with tho iron 

' * mixture described above (page 50). 

(6) Outliiics of patterns printed with a mixture of red oohro as in tho case 
- of telohol sfylo (see Icattar hi datai, page 47). 

(G) Ked patterns printed (eea giUah or halkari under felc/ioZ stylo, page 47). 

. (7) Boiled with majith as in ideliol style. 

(8) Treated with buffalo milk and water (see abi Jiarna, page 48). 

' (9) Patterns printed green with a mixture prepared as follows - 

Tarniorie ... ... ... . ... ... ... 2 1b, 

l*oiiicgmnfttfl find 11b. 

gromid with w-iter separately, passed through a .strainer and the two 
solutions mixed together.* Four ounces of indigo is then Iruhbed into 
■liiis mixture and one onneo of alum + f of dhmimar gum added. 

(10) The green patterns are again stamped over with the following mixture : — 

Cftiorim *•* ••• «•# 3 oz. 

•Wyrobflljm ^ ... ^ ... ... . ... ... ... ^ lb. 

PomegnMuilorhid ... ... ^ lb. 

Forpoiw VtdpbAtc «•* ••• ^ OZ* 

, Iron zointion (lahltar) doscrlbod on pngo 50 ^ 0 gallonB* 

The ingredients arc boiled together, and when ^rd of tho water has evaporated the 
mixture is taken down, cooled and thickened with 1^ lb. of ilhavmar gum 
(Anogeisaios lati folia). ' 

' The following is a detail of tho cost of printing 3 scores of liJuif fwrds by the 
foregoing method, each piece being 3 yds. x 1 J yd 


Cloth ... ... 

AppliotttloJi of myrobnlan 
IVI.aU’rinti ror printing 
Fncl for boiling wator 
Washing ... 

Printing charges 
Clubbing ... ... 


Ks, B. p. 
45 0 0 
0 9 0 
10 2 0 
0 4 0 
10 0 
8 0 0 
0 0 0 


. In the msinufacture of Jaliangirabad enrtains and table cloths Uic various pi*ocess03 
up to boiling tho pieces with rm-jith-sva carried out in the oixler in which they have 
been' described above, with i-eferonce to the jmnting of a Uhaf in tho katha style. 
Tho fabrics ate then washed, dried and dipped in a decoction of flowers of harsingliar 
{Hfy'danthcs wbostvistii^ which imparts a beautiful but fleeting yellow ground colour, 
about 5 lbs. of Hon ors being sufliciont to dye 20 curtaiua Occasionally aniline dyes 
ate also used to produce difl'oront ground colours of a more or less fleeting obaracter. 
A permanoiit shade of yellow (h<mami) is produced by dyeing tbc piece immediately 
after application of- the madder dye in a weak infusion of myrobalan (Tevminalia 
chehida). 

. Ally patterns that have to bo printed in fleeting colours (and tboir number 
depends upon the printers will) are printed next, the dye liquid being usually prepared 
by mixing a solution of dhaivmar gam udth Ibe aniline dye employed in eaoli ease. 

Tbo enrtains aro-thon beaten’ with dulffl to make them smooth. Starch is usually 
mixed with the solution intended for tho ground colour. 
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The cost of printing 100 cnrtainsj each 3 ydsi X 2 yd.> is as under:— 

Bs. a pk 


Clotfli ••• ^ ••• 

Uyrobalani 10 ibi ••• 

' Black dye liquid ••• 

Bed ditto 

Mojith (madder)) 10 lb. 

Maraingiar flowers 20 lb. ■ ^ 

Storcliiug 

Ohatleai (wnsliing) 

Printer’s charge ... 

ClubhiDg ... 

Total 

Harkct vnlnc of 5 scores 
BiSerenco (mantxfactnrer's profit) 


112 8 
0 10 
1 0 
0 12 
C 0 
6 0 
0 6 
1 0 
9 6 
0 10 


138 3 
162 0 
23 13 


0- 

0 

0 


Section C.—^arde U cMiapai—Thhis a very plam style of printing don^ 
pretty largely in almost all calico-printing centres. The c7t7wpis engaged on it 
confine themselves to this class of work only. 

The fabrics printed are generally handkerchiefs, edris, dhotis and dupaUas made' 
of muslin, nainsulch or lo/nhiZoit (long-cloth). 

Ordinarily the cloth is not -washed before printing. The dye liquid used is 
ureuared by boiling i Hi. of ferrous sulphate in 32 oz. of water for 10 mintites and 
SdSng 6 oz. of dhoM^mar gum to the solution. The patterns arc printed ivith the liquid 
and the cloth closed to the sun, -ivhen prints acquire a permanent yellow colour. ‘ 

At Farukhabnd the wages for printing a piece 20 yards long and l-iVth yard 
wide in this style vary from 7 to 8 annas. At Jahangirabad a slighUy deeper colour 
(Jeathhai) is produced by dipping a cloth printed in the above manner in an alkaline 
preparation made as follows ^ 

Crude carbonate of Boda fsajji) ... ... ••• 2 Ib. 


Lime 


i Ib. 


are thro-wn into a vessel containing gallons of water and the mixture is allowed io 
stand for 12 hours. The clear liquid is then decanted off and the cloth soaked in it 
and exposed in the sun. 

Section 'D.—Kali siyahi ki chhapai or papri U chhapai — ^This stylo was 
introduced only a few years ago, and consists in prmting cloth witli a permanent 
black dye composed chiefly of certain chemicals imported from Europe. The ehiet 
fabrics printed are dhoti, sdri, rvmdl and dupatta, and the cloth used is almost 
always English made muslin, Tiainsukh or laUha. The dye liquid is prepared as 

follows 


2 oz. 
1 oz. 


Two drams ofwheat- 


Sai nmmouiac ... ••• ••• ••• 

Cbloiate of potasb ... ... ». 

are dissolved in two ounces of water and the solution wormed, 
flom’ are then added, and the liquid poured into a solution of 6 oz. of dhaumar gum 
and 32 oz. of water. Two ounces of ( Sprinting black ) and 1 oz.' of copper- 

sulphate aro then dissolved in it. This mixtm-o is then utilised for printing the patterns 
on unwashed cloth. The latter is then left for a day to dry thoroughly, and is then 
dipped in bme water, wrung out and dried. The prints then acquire a deep permanent 

black colour. 

Sometimes patterns in yello-w colour (zardfi ki c^Aapa-iA, described before under 
Section C, aro also printed on the cloth printed in this stylo. 

Section "E.— Prmting “ chhini” (chintz). — Chintzes printed by the native manu- 
facturers arc generally of inferior quality, and aro used only by village women and 
females of poorer classes for petticoats, lahngas and pharias. In Lucknow however 
the calico-printers are quite capable of producing chintzes of very superior quality,. 


» A white crystalline substance manufactured in Germany. 
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but the coat of .llieir manufactoro is so high that th^ cannot compcto with ESuropeau 
fabrics in the mai'ket, and this is the main reason for absolute ‘"want of advancement 
in this branch of thd calico-printing industry. 

The ,ohly'part of Northern India in which there is anything like a fair demand 
for chintscs 91 native manufacture is Nepfil, and almost all the heiter classes of chintz 
. made at Parukhabad, 'Tdnda (F^rzabad) and other places are themforo sent up to 
llIftp5,V for sale. Certain printers in Fotukhabad receive patterns direct from the 
■roth orders.' ' Until, 16 years ago two kinds of chintz, namely hund-vdi and JearUa, 
were largely manufactured in Farukhabad, but have gradually been supplanted by 
- cheap European chintzes, which arc in greater favour with the public at large. They 
are only spajipgly mado now, and a complete desoripiaon .of their manufacture will 
bo found on pages 68 and 59 of “Dyes and Tans” by Sir E. 0. Buck. The.se two 
fabrics arc however so rarely made now as hardly to deserve notice in detail. 

At Jahangirabad two coarse varieties of chintz arc commonly manufactured. They 
are :~ 

(1) ■ Sainjani hvmd . — Used for petticoats chiefly by poor Brdhman females. The 
material used commonly is par/ta, which sells at li to annas per yard. 

Processes of manufaciv/re. 


•(a) Cloth washed. *• 

■ (b) Myrobalan apj)liod. 

- ( 0 ) Printed with the following mixtoro!— ^ 

Bcdodinj ... ... ... 

Water 

••• *4« •»« 

Alum .. ... ... 

JOhaamar gam (gnm ot Ano^teittu* laH/olia) ... 

Moi IjfM and wheat Boar) 

(d) Coloured with majith (as described on page 4?). 

(b) Washed. 

(f) Kesist paste {dawali), made by mixing the following substances, applied j— • 


... iJb. 

... S itailonB. 
... $ lh. 

... 14 lb. 

... ilb 


, JDfuttusar ijnm 
Jjitao ’ ... 

Mijkaa (flour of wccrilcd wheat) 
Water 


... 241b. 

... 2 lb. 


10 lb. 

9 Ballons} 

(g) Dipped in indigo by the rangrez to make tlie ground purple. 

(h ) Immersed in water and kept there for three hours in order to remove 

the resist paste. 

(i) Washed. 

•fj) Slardied. 

(k)Bcaim smooth with clubs. 

The following is a detail of the cost of raanufacturc • 


Price of.pieco 10 yards long 
Washiug Bit >4* 

Printing 

Dyeing with indigo ... 

Marhcb price oC the printed piece 
Mnnd’aefcnrer's profit 


••• 


• ■f 


Its. a 

. 1 
. 0 
. 0 
. 0 


p- 
4 0 
1 0 
1 6 
2 6 


1 9 
1 12 
0 3 


(2) ' 'Zarda,.—A very inferior quantity of chintz used almost entirely by women 
of the eftamdr caste-' 

The material employed is very coarse garha worth about 1 J anna per yard. 

14 
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The piece is first \vashoa, then dipped in the myrobalan mixture, talcen oiit, dried 
and black patterns i>rinted thereon. The cloth is boiled in a Umhia (copper vessel), 
in th6 following mixture 

Ettrapean red dyo JalwUcd •* Congo, Bed 6 B.” ... ... J lb. ^ ' 

Soda carbonate •t« ••• ••• ••• ^ oz* 

Water i.. •«. ... ■••• gallons. 

The cost of manufacture is very low, being about 1 anna per 12 sc^uare yards. A 
piece of this fabric S yards long and -f yard wide will Fell for 14 annas. 

A better kind of cJihint called phoharda/t' is manufactured at Jahangirabad and 
sold at 2i to 3 annas per yard, the liquid used for printing being the' one described under 
Jeali siyahi Id chhapai, page 52, and the patterns composed of plain round dots. The 
ground is generally white. 

Section T?.—Eheina hi chhapai.— (Printing of materials for lining tents). i 

This industry is carried on chiefiy at Patohgarh and in Lucknow. The cloths 
used are : — 


(1) Desi gdrha, (2) dhoti, (3) Cawnpore made .American drill, (4) 
doswti- The piece to bo printed is first dipped in a mixture of sheep dung and water ; 
next the starch is completely removed by w'ashing it W'ith clear water. The cloth is 
then dyed yellow in a solution of mwZfam mifM, tliqproccs.'s being technically called 
ram raj or imdtani harna. The piece is not however wrung out after dyeing in 
order to avoid appearance of stains on the material. One and a half pound to two 
pounds of muUani miiti is suificienl for a piece of 12 square yards. The cloth is then 
dried and washed a second time. 

Printing. 

(1) Datai hatfha— (printing brown pattern),— For every 6 scores of pieces each, 
12 yards long the printer takes 


Cataclm ... ... ... ... ... gj- J|j. 

Sbcll liinc ... ... ... ... .j. .j. 2i lb. 


The catechu is boiled and the decoction strained. The lime is thrown into half 
a gallon of water, sth'red, and the b’quid allowed to stand. The clear limo water is 
deepted off and added to the decoction of catechu. Phaiimar (gum of Anogeissna 
latifolia) is then dissolved in the mixture, which is then passed through a strmner and 
used for printing. 

(2) Daiai aahzi — (printing green patterns). 

Tunneric ... ... ... ... ... ... g lb. 

Dbanmar gum ... ... ... ... ... 4 u,. 

Gatti (pofcta indigo) .. ... ... ... ... jib. 


The tormeric is pounded and mixed with three gallons of ivater. Phaurnar is 
dissolved in the liquid, and the mixture is passed through a strainer. Indigo is then 
_ rubbed in^lime water and mixed with the above preparation. The dye is then ready 
for stamping. The printing of black patterns is technically called hhant and of other 
patterns datta. 


Almost aU tpt fittings, including farsk (carpet), are printed in the above style. 
The cost of printing one score of pieces each 12 yarfs x 1 yard is as folloivs ; — ' 


The wages o£ tanner 
Ditto of tvasliermnn 
Ditto of printer 


••• 




0 4 0 
0 4 0 
10 0 0 


10 8 0 


Should the printer widi to produce patterns in other colours he would use the differeht 
printing hqmds mentioned before, 
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' * ^ ^ 

• . Sootion G. — Prhiting Hn gold and silver leaf .‘—‘Tha real golct or silver leaf 
is printed on coloured cotton faljrics, for use in palld coverings, pardaks, lihafo, pathos 
toskahsy i&c. The clth-ipia at Jaunpnr prepare the printing mixture as tbllows : — 

Gmn orabic ««• ^ 

ScpOHif I •«* ••• ^ 

Oltblk ^ ••• ••• ••• 2 OZa 

are lioiled together in 16 oz. of •water, till the mixture is reduced to § of its original 
\Hik. Another mixtraefetliftnprcpa'roi by boiling Adz. of Wifithi (fenugreek, THogbcUo, 
/bcmtm-^raecatm), "with 4 oz. of water, the refuse being thrown away after boiling. The 
two preparjitions are then mixed together to form the printing liquid. The patterns 
on the fabi'ios are stamped with this mixture with wooden dies in the ordinary way. 
A pad made of cotton wool tied loosely in a piece of clotli is placed on strips of 
silver or gold leaf. The strips stick to the pad and are then laid over* the patterns 
traced in, the .above manner. The leaf adheres to the gummy lines of the pattei'ns 
stamped -and comes away from the unstamped surface. Tlie cloth is then rubbed 
over with an instrument called duaM whidi gives a brightness to the metal. 

Section H . — Printing an imUation of silver. 

7sn foil ••• 8 * 

Glfto *4« ••• «*• ••• ^ 


arc pounded together wth a little water. The mass is then boiled in a pint of water and 
dhattmar gum 4 oz. is then dissolved in the liquid. The chhipi takes a small quantity 
of this mixture by means of a -hjimboo spatula fpatlij on the palm of his left hand. 
The stamp is first applied to the liquid on the palm and then pressed on the fabric. 
When all patterns are printed in this way, the cloth is dried and rubbed oyer with the 
dn'aZi (sec description of implements, Appendix A), which imparis a brilliant lustra 
io the prints and a gloss to the cloth. 

The following is a detail of cost of printing four duipattas each 21 x yard s— 

Hi. a. p. 


Clfltti ••• 

Dyoinp red ••• ••• 

TKn foil 1 11)« **» •« ••• 

Gluo #•* 

J)?mmar (gani AnogeUstu lai^olia) 


••• 

»»• 

»•» 

«*< 

tt* 


2 8 
0 6 
0 11 
0 1 
0 1 


, ... all 0 

Slarkct price... ••• akt .4 4 0 

jilimnfactercr'fi profit «vt »»• 0 8 G 

Time required for iwiuting, <£«,, 2 days. 

Section I.— The following is a list of the principal fabrics monnfaotured by 
ohJdpis at the four main centres of calico-printing, namely Lucknow, Famkhabad, 
Fateupur and Jabangirabad, and it may safely bo stated that the various particulars 
given in tiio Ust apply also to tlio fabrics made in otiier disfai'icts of the United 
Provinces; 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tanning Airo Dyeing Leather. 

At the presont date tlio businass-of tanning and dyeing Icatber, on purely 
principles, is not carried on to an^ large extent anywhere in those Provinces. The 
mtroduction of the European methods of dyeing and tanning leather and the establish- 
ment of factories in Cawnpore and Agra have led to a gradual decline of the native 
industry. The latter, however, still exists in many districts, notably Cawnpore,^ 
Lucknow, Eyzabad, Agra, Sabdranpur and Aligarh. The following is an account of 
the vtiriotis Bative methods of leatliev manufacture* The process of tanning leather 
in most of the districts is carried on as follows : — 

The skin is soaked in W'ator for one day and then pluni^d into an earthen vessel 
(ndnd) buried in the ground and containing a solution of lime and sajji. It remains 
in this vessel for 10 or 12 days till the hair begin to fall off j tlien it is taken out and 
cleaned witli a sharp instrument called ranjpa, washed and again immersed in a fresh 
solution of lime and aajji for two days, after which it is taken out and the fatty tissues 
carefully scraped off. After this tlie hide is sieeped for one day in summer, two days' in 
the rainy season and five days in the cold V'cather in a preparation called “hunga” 
which means old tanning liquor, made bv infusing hahvl bark, then immersed .in a 
ndnd containing an infusion of hodml bark, in which it is allowed to remain for two 
or three days, being occasionally stirred and turned round. Then it is token out, 
and squeezed on a log of wood buried diagonally in the ground me.nns of a wooden 
roller, about half a yard in length and four inches in circumference. The hide is then 
soaked in three successive ndmds containing the above infusion of hahttl bark, 
remaining in each ndnd for three days. After it has been taken out from tlie tliird 
ndnd, it is roughly sowm into a bag with moonj grass (Sacehaivm mungo). 
The bag is filled wi^ pounded hahtd bark and hung up on poles, water being poured 
into the bag and allowed to filter through for three days. The bag is then turned 
inside out and is refilled with labid bark and otherwise trcated in the same manner 
as before. The hide is again steeped in babvl bark infusion for 16 days during which 
fresh bark is added twice or thrice and the old bark thrown .away. It is' then taken 
out, the inner side rubbed over with khari salt and dried. This process gives a 
ladami (buff) colour. The process differs a little at Eatchpur, whore, the bag when, 
it has undergone the double process of filling with hahul bark and filtering,' the 
moory sowing is opened out and the leather washed in clear water. .Khari salt and 
hanna of rice are then well rubbed on the skin which is then allowed to dr}’, "^nien 
it is dry water is sprinkled "with a jAartt (broom) and the skin is scraped with a hhclua 
made of wood and a haaia in order to give it a polish. The process described above 
is chiefly used for tanning and dyeing skins of 'buffaloes and cows. Sldns of sheep 
and goats are tanned in the same way, with this difference that it is not necessary to 
sew them up and the operation of soaking them in the various ndnde does not talro 
so much time. 

Dyeing black . — The tanned leather is moistened with water and ruhbed with 
jhanwan for four hours and tho water squeezed out. ’ • , . 

Qont’S fafi ••• 1 Jb. 

Sesamnm oil **• 41 b. 

are boiled together and tho leather smeared with the mixture. Befom tho leather is 
completely dry, it is again rubbed with jhanwan for an hour and is then ready to 
receive the dye. 


blyrobalan ... • ... 


•*• 


8oz. 

Terminalia ielleriea (haheraj ... 

••• 


*•* 

8qz. 

Aoiila fruit (Shyllanthusenibliea) 

•*• 

»•» 


8oz. 

Green vitriol ... 

««• 

••• 

••• 

2oz. 

Onions ... ... ... 

••• 

•<« 


8oz. 

Gur ^molasses^ ... 

•M 

••• 

••• 

lib. 

Iron ... ... ... 


•t* 

4m 

lib. 
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* 

aro bpilcd in one gsillon of vratoy, and when | of the whole has evapoyaied the decoc- 
tion’ is applied to the leather ■with, a brnsh and tiie leather rubhod over with mnstarcl , ■ 
oil. The quantity of decoction' obtained from the above mentioned weights of the 
various, ingredionte is safliciont to dye 10 pieces of leather (bullock hide). 

' Yellow is dyed, with a decoction of tvn flower. The colony becomes ,fast if a 
little skanjarf (cinnabar) is put in while boiUng the flowers. 

Hed colour is dyed either with the red Eiiropoan dye or a decoction of paiang 
(sappan , wood). ’ The hide is cither steeped in tlic dye solution or tlie dye is applied 
witii a brush. The skin of bnflfalocs is generally used for making soles of shoes and 
boots, harness 'and saddleiy. Calf leather is used for making boots and shoes and wcU- • 
buckets. Scabbards and maslialcs are made of goat sidn. The following is a detail 
of cost of dressing 12 skins of buffaloes or cows : — 

' - , n«. ». p. 

Cost of Kivr Indea at Cs. 4 cncit ••• *•* 4S 0 0 

Xiino 30c«cra ... ... ... 0 0 

‘ S-r)fi 2 seen '... ... ... 0 1 G 

Sernping G pios pet liido) ... ... ... 0 6 0 

Babul harb, 2) tods. ... ... ... ... 14 0 

Mowj 4tb for pjoti liidu ... ... ... 0 9 0 

Khari mlt li Ib for each hide ... ... ... 0 14 0 

MiaCoUaueous labour ... ... ... 4 0 0' 

na. G5 6 6 

; ' rricc of 12 liide.s (dressed) «■« >2 0 0 

. Safeda .‘ — ^Tho following operations arc carried on in Lucknow in the manufac- 
lure.of the white loalhor known as "stt/cc?a” 

'( 1 ) Goat skin steeped in lime water for 24 hours, 

( 2 ) Hair sorapd off with a rnnpa, 

( 8 ) ■ Again steeped in lime water for 16 to 20 days. 

(4) Surface again cleared W’ith a ranpcb, 

( 6 ) Immersed in clear water for 3 days. 

( 6 ) Steeped for three days in a gruel made from barley meal, 

(7) Washed. 

, ( 8 ) Process Ho. 6 repeated, 

' ( 9 ) Washed and squeezed. 

' (10) Sloeped for three days in a solution of Jehan salt. 

(11) Taken out aud dried without being squeezed. 

(12) Moistened again with water. 

' (13) Folded and kept between layers of a blanket for 12 hours. 

' . (14) Benton against a wall or the troiik of a tree and rubbed with hand. 

(16) Tho last two processes are repeated three times. The following is a detail 
of cost of dyeing 40 skins 


liisno ... ... 



««• 

• 4* 

jRs. a. 

0 4 

P* 

0 

Barley gruol ' ... 

• »« 

•«« 

<•« 

:»» 

0 10 

0 

Kkari anil ... 

■i «»• 

<•« 


««• 

0 G 

0 

Washing ... . 

**» 

• •• 



0 4 

0 

Scraping hair ... 




t»i 

0 6 

Q 

Cleaning the hides 


• •• 


••• 

0 6 

0 

Wages oC ccoUcs ... 




•■I 

0 13 

0 


A dyed skin sells from 8 to 10 annas in tho market. 


Total 3 0 0 
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Manufacture of (Zcsi ftamis/t (counfay varnisli). — Sheep or goat sfcin is steeped 
in water for two hours. It' is then taken out and the hair is scraped off. 

Siai (curd) ... ... ... '••• ••• 161b. 

Kharj salt mmm •** *** *** >** 1S> 

are mixed "with two gallons of water and the mixture stirred thoroughly. 'The slcin 
is then steeped in the mixture for a whole night, taken out in 'the morning, squeezed 
and dried. 


It is then moistened with water, beaten on a plank of wood and dried in the shade. 
Before it is completely diy it is trampled by the feet and then rubbed with tlie hand, 
in' order to make the surface perfectly even. The skin is then stretched on a plank 
of wood to which it is nailed down. It is then ready to be varnished. 

mi vilaiti, (Chtneso blue) ... ... ... ... 2 oz. 

(soot) ... ... ... ... ... 2 oz. 

Linseed oil... ... ... ... ... 3 lb. 


Jtal (a resinous substnueo) 
Oxide of zinc 


••• 


1 oz. • 
12 lb. 


are mixed togetlier. The mixture is boiled for 4 hours and passed through a cloth 
strainer. Tt is then rubbed over the skin, which has been moistened ■with a solutioa 
of green vitriol, till it has turned black and tlie skin exposed to the sun to be dried. In 
the evening it is rubbed with a jhemwan (an over-burnt piece of clay) and the next 
morning the mixture is njyplicd again. 

These processes are repeated daily for a week when the varnishing is supposed toi 
be complete. The leather is then taken off the board. A varnished goat skin sellsfor 
10 to 12 annas. 


KimAthht (shagreen). — This is a kind of green IcJithcr prepared usually from the 
skin of the hind quarter of horses or asses. The hide is cut into two, the posterior 
half alone being used for manufacturing shagreen. The skin is steeped in water for 
a day and fatty tissues scraped off by an instrument called dost. It is again steeped 
in water for an hour, taken out and stretched on a frame and the hair completely remov- 
ed. It is tlien spread on the ground -and nailed doAvn with pegs, c.are being token 
that there should bo no wrinkles on the skin. A comb-shaped instrument' called arm 
is passed over the hide whereby it slightly swells and becomes white. A pound of 
sawanfFanicumfrumentaceumJsoed is ^rc.’id on the skin and forced into it by 
trampling down. The seeds are allowed to remain on the hide in the sun for a. 
whole day and then they are shaken out, leaNung the surface indented. Two gallons 
of water is then boiled and 1 B). of khari salt dissolved in it. The hide is immensed 
in this solution and boiled for ten minutes when it is considerod to be ready to receive- 
the dye. 

Copper iilic£| ... ... ... ... ... ^ tb. 

Salammooiac ... ... ... ... ... i lb. 

are mixed and rubbed with' water on the hide. The skin is then folded and placed 
between two tliick layers of grass and allowed to remain in this state for a night* 
Li the morning the sMn is taken out and folded in such a maimer as to bring into 
immediate contact •with grass tliose layere '\vhich were not in such cimtact before and 
the skin is placed again in grass as before. The transposition of layers in this manner 
goes on for three or four days. The copper mixture is applied to it in the same way 
the and subsequent processes continue for eight days. "MTien the colour is uniform and 
granulations perfectly formed it is dried in the sun and the sldn wariied off to get rid of 
the coppersolution. Khari salt is then appliedto the opposite side and pki on the 
granulated surface, and the leather is then ^road out in the sun. 'When dry it is 
rubbed with the hand till it is smooth. 

The granulations appear only on the skin of the buttock and not on the whole sldn. 
The part of the skin on which such granulations do not appear is cut off and is called 
hv/rkni. 
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The following is a detail of cost 'of jnaking shagreen from one skin 


J^tari (eall) . «.> • 

Coppcp ^ ^ 

Sulamoninc ^ ’ 

Seeds 

€rTi% ... ‘ . 1 . .. 

Alisceltancons la1)oue *... 




Ks. 0. Pi 

0 0 e 
0 6 0 
0 7 0 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 
0 4 0 


' . ' ’ . Tot»l. 12 0 

It sells for Ec. 1-8-0 to Es.- 2-0-0 according to Ciuality, 

’ Dyeing nari (red leather). — CrudO' lac 5 Jh. is taken and ground on a slab and 
steeped in water for a whole day in an earthen vessel ( n&nd). The lac is tlicn rubbed 
with tlie hand in the x-essel to yield colour, water being gradually added in small 
quantities while rubbing. The liquid is then strained and the refuse thro\Tn away. 
The infiision is boiled for six hours and strained. The skin to bo dyed is plunged into 
the solution and turned found oonlinnally for two hours in order to secure uniform 
odhcrcncc of the colour to the skin. It is then immersed in an infusion of hahul bark 
and kept in it for four days during which it is occasionally stirred. It is then taken 
out^ squeezed and again steeped in a fresh infusion of babul hark for four day.s, being 
stirred occasioually as before. 'N'ow it is taken out, squeezed aftd hhari ‘salt rubbed 
■on that side of tbc skin wnicli bears tliC fatty tissue and it is then dried in the sun. It 
costs Es. S to dye 20 skins and they fetch about Rs. 10 in tbo market. 

’ Sahar. — A kind of leiither commonly c.allcd “ sabar*' is prepared from deer 

skin, obiefly in the district of Gorulthpnr. * 

' The process of manufactiiro is as follows : — The skin is sptcsid out in the snn to 
dry. It is then moistened with water nnd kept in lime water till the hair falls off. 
The lime used for one skin is usually 2 lb. which is thrown in about 4 gallons of wmter. 
It is then rubbed with the Jiands to removo the bair from the skin. 


The skin is then 8teop'>d in a ndml fnll of water to which 1 lb, of fruits of aonla 
i(Phyllanthu3 cmUica) is added previously, ■ 

It is then taken out, sown into a bag and dried in the snn. Tlic bag is then stuffed 
' with the bark of saWm (Shorea rohueta) and moistened with water. Thisimpaits 
a reddish colour to the skin. AVhon the latter has acquired the requisite shaae of 
colour the bark is taken out, the hag nnstitohed and the skin rubbl'd over with hkari 
.salt mixed with ground rice. The eabar w. then considered to be ready. 


CHAPTER VII. 

EtSLIGrOTJS LAWS, CUSTOMS, CEDEMONIES AK3> SUPERSTITIOM8 REGAnDtSG COLOURS. 

Among Iliudns, as a rule, lire use of red and yellow colours is assooialed with 
manifestatious of joy nnd happiness. These coloui'S are looked ujion ns aus 2 >icious and 
evon sacred. No Hindu "ptyct” or ceremony can bo performed without the use in 
some way of oUIict of them. A kind of red powder called “roii” or ‘Voj’i” 
is commonly used in most of the Hindu religious services. It is often offered 
to the, gods with other offerings. On the occasion of a marriage or childbirth marks 
or tikaa " are made with the powder on the forehead of all the assembly f>resont. 

' Kalaxoa (cotton thread dyed red and yellow) is similarly used on all hai)py 
occ.'isions. Before iicrforming a *‘puja^* or making offerings to the gods a Hindu is 
re'quired to .have a mlawa lied round Ins wrist and a red mark made on the forehead 
with roW* or ’^‘ rori ” by the priest. During the marriage ceremony both .the bride 
and the bridegroom put on red clothes. Their palms are generally dyed red with 
meJindi (licnna). The wooden i^oat of tlie mandkwa or mandha, the tenqwrary shod 
creoted on the occasion of marriage, generally in the centre of the yard of the house 

10 
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iindcrwWcli all marriage corcraome3 are perfomed, is dyocl roc] witlic/crw (rod ochre). 

Among certain classes of Hindu society the custom is to spnnklo a solution of « c/itiaZ ” 
oradecoction'oficsiWflowsofJitfca/rondosrfr) on the friends of the bridegroom 
at the end of the marriage. Invitation cards for marriages are iirintod on red paper,, 
a solution of “ roli” being also sprinkled on the paiicr. A yellow paste js made by 
grinding some rico and turmeric with water and is called u^^dTi • Ilindti females 
make marks witli the paste on the hack of the hands and on/ the foi'clicad ou festive 
occasions. 

Sendur (red lead) is largely used by married Hindu females to paint the line on 
the top of the liead where the hairJs parted, and its use is always indicative of married 
and consequently prosperous life of the women. They also mnke a mark with sendur 
ill the middle of the forehead, "^^idows and maidens are not alloAved to ttse the 
powder in this manner. In more civilized and educated classes the place of sendtir 
is taken by shanjurf or ingiir (vermilion or cinnabar). Sendur also .plays an 
important jiart in religious corcnionies of the Hindus. It is offered to the deity 
Bhavron aud to the goddess KdlL The statue of Eanvman, the Commander-in- 
Chief of Eama’s forces when the latter invaded Lanka (Ceylon), is ahvays smeared 
with scTidtir. Gerua (salmon coloured) dress dyed with rod ochre is commonly vused 
by Hindu ascetics, owing apparently to the sanctity attached to the colour. . 

"While the red and yellow arc so remarkably favoured by the Hindus, the black 
colour is regarded by them as cxtroiuoly unlucky, inauspicious and coatcmptible. 
There arc positive prohibitions in their rdigious books regarding- the use of the black 
dye, and especially indigo. So great is a Hindu’s abhorrence of indigo tliat the dried 
stalks of the indigo plant which arc sold as fuel arc never used by the Hindus of even 
the lowest class for cooking their food, as the food cooked Uioreby becomes impure. 
In Shloltae 87 and 89, Chapter X of the Institute of Maun, w find the following ■ 
prohibition 

“He, i. e., a Brilhmau must avoid (selling) all dyed cloth (and) indigo 

(and) lac. ” Shlolea 92 of the same chapter foi-bids the selling of lac for a Briiliman 

in the following terms;— “ By (selling) lac a Brfthman. at once becomes an. 

outcast.” In the Apastariihu SmirUi Adhiay VI we find the following: — 

“ I. Kow the sins of using blue dyed clothes by males and females citlicr for wear- 
ing apparel, or for sleeping garments are dcscribcd'beluw:— 

“ II. Whoever cultivates indigo, sells it or makes profit from it becomes an outcast' 
and becomes purified after keeping tlirco ^*]crickayan” hrats (a kind of fast). 

“ HI. Ablutions, alms or charity pr-ayers, study, sradkas and punch mahayageu- 
are all frnitless to him who wears blue dyed apparel. 

"IV. That Brilhman who wears a blue and red coloiu’cd dress and becomes there* 
by outcast must keep fast for one day and nigiit, and drink panchgahya< {u mixture of 
milk, curd, cow-dung, cow-urine and water from the Ganges). 

V. Whoever bathes in or drinlis tlie water of a well, lying cloaj to a pit where 
indigo is made, becomes an outcast and to pm-Tfy himself mnst keep three hrichayan fasts. 

“ VI. Whoever cirts an indigo plant or even toncli^s it becomes- impure and to 
purify himself must keep a chandrayan fast 

“ VH. A Brfihman who goes intoxicated into an indigo field must keep a fast and 
drink panchgahya. 

“ VHI. Ho twice-born men m.T,y c.at while wearing blue and red dyed clothes, 
and, if they do so, must keep a chandrayan fast. 

“ IX» A Brahman who cats anything containing indigo becomes- purified after 
keeping a chandrayan fast. 

‘^X The_ piece of land upon which indigo is once grown, becomes- impure finr 
twelve years (i. e., nothing grown upon it for twelve years should be eaten).’* • 
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. ■ oceaBion of tlie festival a custom prevails among Hindus of sprinkl- 

' yeuow coloured Tvater on eaoli otker, and of smearing tliemselvcs ■with a red powder 
called ^ gulal. , There are piany legends about the origin of this custom, but the 
lollowmg js the most commonly accepted of all: — 

•D’ by name Hirannya Kashyap, who had a son, 

1 ® chanced to pass by a lain and saw that some kittens, who 

had fallen into the kiln, escaped miraculously unscathed. 

• ■ Astonisli^ at the sight he enquired to what their escape had been doe, and was 
told that the Idttcns were ever uttering the name of God, Ham, Ham, ” and that to this 
they owed their lives. Much impressed at what Irtr heard, Prahlad began to repeat 
“ Ham, Ham*,” until it became quite a habit. This roused the ire of his atheist fathci*, who 
devised many plans of killing his son. The Hdja liad a aster, XIolka, who possessed 
■a mystic robe that could not be burnt. Wearing this robe she could stand in any fire 
‘unluinned. It was proposed that she should take tlie boy Prablad into a fire and 
there le.ave him to be burned, but as it chanced tlic mystic robe was snatched from 
her by some supernatural agency and she was burnt to death, whereas Prahlad escaped 
unscathed. On hearing the nows the friends of Holka threw dust upon each other 
in c 2 ^rc.ssiou of their sorrow, while devout men who rejoiced at the delivery of Prahlad 
, sprinldcd yellow water upon each other to mark their joy. 

, One of the theories about the use of the red colours on the MoU occasion is that 
the red is understood to represent menstrual bIood~a sign of fertility, the association 
of fertility being ultimately connected with the HoU or harvest festival. 

< Ml*. Crooke explains that the dancing, singing, waving of flags, screaming and 
throwing of rod powder are based on certain ceremonies to scare away evil spirits. 
Some" Pandits explain that the use of the dye solutioa originated in the time of vifea- 
raadi^a and is continued to commemorafe his accession to the throne. A similar 
practice of sprinkling coloured water on 'each other obtains in Italy, Sontiiem Europe 
and South and. Central America at the time of the Carnival. 

. ^ The Skara (religious law) of Muhammadans has clearly laid down cciiain rules 
.with regard to the use of colours and dyed fabrics, and they ai’c briefly noted 
below: — 

27ie Sanafi Law with veferenoe to coZoiW’S.— -With tbo exception of fabrics dyed 
.with safflower and saffron, there is no prohibition for males among tbe Sunnis of the 
Hanaji class as to their wearing an apparel of any particular colour, provided it is 
.clean in every other raspect, e. g,, if a coloured cloth is stained with wine, urine, animal 
excreta, or contaminated in any other way by an impure substance, irrespective of 
colour, tbe use of it is forbidden; and any jirayers oflerod with such imimre garments 
are not ’acceptable to God. 

. Fabrics dyed ivitb safflower and saffron are however not prohibited for females.’ T? 

According to the Shira, the use of wliite, green and black colours is generally’ 
desirable and of blue colours permissible, but red and yellow colours are “ma/iTitZt’f' 
(abominable). Tbe following passage from tbo Dur-vZ-MvJehiar prohibits the use of 
safflower and saffron for males : — 


■ “ It is abominable for males to use garments dyed red and yellow with safflower 
and. saffron, but it is not so by implication for women. ” The folio-wing passage from 
tbe Bud-ul-Mukhtar prohibits the use of pure silk garments for males: — 


^ C 9 ^ 
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' “Itisproliibited to use pure silk clothes, but n bemmbg -with pure silk, to the 
•width of four fingers, is authorized. Pure silk may he used for cushions, inllows' and 
floorings.” This rule does not apply to wonacn. 

■ ^ jS/tm Imo with veference to colown'a.—'Sh.o Shias cannot say their prayers' on a 
pr prayer carpet dyed* in a fleeting color. This pjrohibition however 
does not exist in the Eanaji law'. > , " ' 

According to the Shia School of ‘ la'w white is the most desirable and decent colour 
for the use of males. _ Yellow, green, pink, bine am* grey are permissible. The, 
use of deep red is undesirable especblly when saying prn 3 ’crs. The undesirability of 
black coloiu’, save for turbans, cloaks and socks, verges on prohibition. - 

The fifth .and sixth “7mdms ” have allowed the use of deep red colour for bride- 
grooms. The Prophet once declared that on the Day of Judgment ho would have 
tw'o sorts of garments, the one coloured green and the other red, and that the dress of his 
successor, Ali, would .also be of the same colours on that occasion.' 

Black coats and shoes are absolutely forbidden and the use of white and j’ollo'w 
shoes specially recommended ( vide Bulyaiid innitaqin by Mulla Muhammad 
Bakar Majlisi). 

On the lOlh day of Muhnrrnm, Hnzrat Imam Iliisain put on a hlsick clonk and 
a pink turb.an, w’hile going to fight the holy battle at Karbala, as is clear from the 
following passage of the Biharul Anwar 

sJSo 

Among Shins, widows arc prohihilcd during the period of iddat (mourning) from 
using colours calouhated to set off their beauty to iho best advantage. This is dear 
from the following passage j— . , ’ 


(>tcX5xJ| 


^ Saj’JI 8 JjuJ O'OjIj SajJI Lcj 


According to Bio Hanafi law a widow is prohibited from wearing fabrics dyed 
with safilowor, saitron and red ochre during flio period of mourning. She is 
bound to w'cav white dross. 


Both Shias and Sunnis are prohibited from saying their prayers on cloth made of 
pure silk. Women in both sects .are not allowed to use sendur (red lead) and maJiaxvar 
as a paint, and are prohibited from tattooing themselves with indigo. 

The following remarks with regard to the uses in ceremonies of tlyo stuffs 
and dyed fabrics among tho Muhammadans of this country arc of some interest 

The celebration of marriage among Muhammadans begins with the iierformance 
of the ceremou)' known as manjha or lagan, W'hon Bio female relations of the bride, 
or in some cases of the bridegroom, take to tibe latter a suit of the clothes which he is 
made to put on in order to signify that the wedding is shortly to take place. 

This dress consists of — 


('a) an angrrakfi a, or the coat of special cut in ordinary use j 
(b) a kvn'ta, or diirt ; 

fc) a topi, or cap; 

fd) a onimdl, or sgnare sheet resembling a table cloth generally of cMkan ; 
(e) a paijdma, or pair of loose trousers. 

Tho first four arc invariably dyed j-cllow in a decoction of iftn, or .among the 
poorer classes w'ith turmeric, aud the last is almost always made of some kind of red 
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clotb, ^na'ally ^a/n^i ox-giuMfodan'. 'Tho girdle (kamarhand), -wMcb fs-mad’e of co(ion\ 
yarn, ^is dyed, red 'm the niiddlo and yenoTV on Jlie corners. .A^^carlet or-pink kand— 
’Icerchief is also sent as'a mlc.. • * , • 

After the ,bvidfegrooiQ liasput-on the-garmont tlip (ka^gana-), wHcli is n^gdfe in the- 
following inahner,'istied tonnd-tlie wrist of his right hand ; — ^AjitUe wheat ibran, some 
grains .of rice, a few-blados of diflllt'grass (Cyjiodon _c2act3^6,uj)’and’a dead fly are put 
into a piece ' of yellow cloth mode in the form-of a little sa.ck^ Which is again wrapped' 
over with a piece .of red cloth. ■ The 'little aack.i3 tied together with a small! bit of 
turmorio and one- of madder (ma^Uh), a^ring-of iron and one of’' silver, to apiece of 
cotton yarn long enough to serve as la strap for the wrist. A kind of sweetmeat 
called •<*' pindi made from .aamolina, .sugar aii(!L<ghi and dyed’-with turmeric or saffron, 
accompanies thd appai-el. A mixture (bittna or ubtan) of barley flour and some' 
seents dyed likewise with turmorio is also sent to the bridegroom ;fco be made into a 
paste and rubbed’ .daily all over the body in order to improve his complexion and^ 
tho.oolopr of bis akin before the- .wedding comes on. All theao things are brought to 
the bridegroom.in a copper baain (lc6gtm)ihonco (the name of the ceremony^ 

On the^same dUythe.bride is made to-put on a yellow ^ dupatta ” .and g. yellow 
** hwrti (jacket) .and .to .tie a .similar ian.pawt&’roundlher vwst, there being no restric- 
tion as to the-colour of her ‘*pcdjama’* On the wedding day the- bridegroom’s dress 
consists of (aj the niyi(ia, an ancient shirt of special moke which is always white, (b) 
the a longrobe^ generally of muslin^ d 3 ’’cd red, as a rule, in- a tincture of 

safflower to .Which some scontanre added^ turban, which il also invariably of a. 
bright rid .colQjWjCiiJ a veil usually of the same colour,- but of much finer .material, occa- 
sionally interwoven with gold, f'e) the selira or garland' piade of flowers, but sometimes 
of white cotton wodl made to resemble flowers as closely as possible, (;^) the paijama, 
which is .almost always dyod to some shade of red or made of some fabric of that eolonr, 
except among •Fatimite Saiyids, who use a geosn paijama, and (gj^o shoes, always 
embroidered and of any colour other- than black dr green, which are looked upon as 
inauspicious. 

Immediately before .the nuptials the bride puts on (a) a -red lifuHi, (b) a white - 
dvpaMa ” sHtched-in the borders with silken thread of various colours, 3 " dnpwt- 
tu's’’ of uniformly red colour, ouo over -the othei) and {d) apmjama, w'Mch may bo 
scarlet, piuk .or juagenta, except in case of Saiyids, among whom it is the custom to use 
a green paijama. The bride’s shoes must never be green or black or else the mar- 
riage wiE be .unhappy. 

I 

The oustom.. of throwing dye solulaonB upon one another on the occasion of 
marriage' .or .cluldbirfcli is not uncommon .among hlubammadan ladies, standing in 
such i;(fl.alio.n among .themselves, as would permit them under the rules of the society 
to indulge in ssuoh amusement, o, gf,, A’s sister will bo quite welcome to lake such a 
liberty with A’s wife or eyen A’s wife with A’s sister’s husband and mc& versA. 

According to custom a Muhammadan woman must-leave off wearing clothes of any- 
shade of red a^ soon^ 'as her husband is dead and must break her “ churi^s 
(glass bangles) of whatever eolonr they may be./ On the 3rd day after the 
death she is made to 'put on a white dro,s5 specially prepared for her by her relatives, 
which is called randsala, and^she must never use any red apparel thereafLer,- ‘Women 
who are particularly scrupulous in this matter abstain from using, even for their 
pay esmas,, printed fabrics in which the gx-eator ijortion of the pattern is tinged with 
a shade of red, even ihdugh the'ground be perfectly while.. 

' '-In tlic month of Muliarram it is customary with the Shia Muhammadans to wear 
either green or black clothes as a sign of mourning. The former -are worn exclusively 
by die Saiyids, and the latter chiefly by non-Saiyids. An endless piece of cotton 
yam dyed-Avitb safflower and called nara is also worn round the neck in imitationj 
. ' 17 
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'fof'tlie iron cliains'mto wliich Sajjad, the’ son of Hosain, Tvas put by tire vidlorioas 
general of Yozid’s army after the battle of Karbala. ■ ' 

Men generally take off the mourner’s dress on the 12th of Muharram, But most 
of .the females -keep it on tUl the 20th of the- following month (sayar) when the mourn- 
ing period is completely over. On that day they dip a corner of their dv^dtta ia. 
red dye to denote that they can thenceforward ^.userra clothes until the next Muharram. 
The use .of pdw leaves, which gives a red hue to the lips and tongue, and of mehndi, 
(henna), which inmarts a red colour to the ^alm and the sole, is completely dispensed 
with during the Muharram. Bigid Shia females do not take off the mourning dress 
until the morning of the 9th -of Rabi-vl-amval, 

‘ * In Lucknow and .other places where the population of IShias is considerable red 
and yellow colours are profusely thrown upon each other among themselves as a mark 
of mutual rejoicing on the occasion of " jfTauros,” when, according to'their belief, the 
Prophet conferred the caliphate on his son-in-law, Ali, at Ehumm-i-Ghadir. “JVawros” 
is' observed on the day on which, according to the Muhammadan astronomy, the sun goes 
into the hwrj-l-ha'niaU^AxiGS or the Bam), which usually happens about the 'middle of 
March. The Sunnis, who do not admit that the honour was nestowed on Ali, take no 
share in these festivities. 

' "With regard to the origin of “ Kauroz ” MuUa Muhammad Pakar describes the 
following story in the Zad ul metdd”:— 

A certain form of ^)lague once caused such a terrible loss oflife in a certain place . 
that people ran away from their homes ‘in- tlmnsands to take refuge in another locality. 
In doing so th^-incurred Godls utmost displeasure, and He therefore killed them all . 
at once. Their bodies decayed, but skeletons remained on the spot. Hizq[il, one of' 
the apostles of God, hajppened to come across the remains. He earnestly prayed that 
God might be pleased to resuscitate the dead, and thus to show him His Supreme .power. 
Thereupon God sent him word through an angel enjoining the apostle to sprinkle 
water on the remains. The smostlo carried out the commands and the dead all became 
alive. This happened on ‘‘Jfauroz, ” the Ist day of the Persian year. 'Since then it 
has become a (svmiat) to sprinkle water on each other on the New Year’s day to 
commemorate the happy event. An allusion to the above -story will be found in the 
passage of the 'Qordn. 


t o < e j 
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In associating with this ancient custom the gaieties of the anniversary of Ali’s 
installation to the caliphate, the Muhammadans of Persia introduced the sprinkling of 
rose-water in place of plain water. The present practice of using colours instead of rose 
w'ater has apparently grown up among the Shias of this countiy in imitation of the 
Hindus, who, do the same in their Edli festival. 
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CHAPTER VII). 

, SllBOBLIiJUffEOnS BHAKOHES of 'DF^aKG. ■ 

. Bectioii I. Pa^er Pyeiiig.~!Fomorl5r paper used to be dyed With native ^yesj 
such la Bttfflowei'i tumeric, <&o., out since the iutruduction of foreign dyes it is general- 
ly dyed’With the lattbi’, and somotiraes with ihixtures of .the two kin^ of dyes. 

Ooloured .paper is used in these Provinces for nna k in g kites, “ a/rwish,* ‘‘'tdeidis/* 
dnd ‘‘ 

■' At Kfilpi, a town in Jalatih, the paper for kite maldngand other purposes Js 
• ohiody dyed with tiie safflower dye, -the process being as follows i— 

' The sheets 'Of paper arc first dipped in water to which some mango acid has been 
previou^y ddded. 

^ ‘They are then dried and fflpped several fimes in red Safflower tincture and lastly 
in acidulated water. $bis being done, they are dried, placed over wooden planks ' 
and then rubbed and polished wilh a glass rubber (mohreu). 

. There -is a small but fast decaying paper nniHng trade in the district of ParukU- 
abad at Kanauj where the manufacture is carried oii as follows-i— - 

Hemp (san) is put in a largo deep reservoir and pounded for several weeks on a 
piece of stone by a very heavy hammer shod with iron at the end of a wooden beaih 
worked as a lever by 'tho weight of two men. 

To make 240 sheets of 2S dastde (quires)' of the paper used Ifar Baniya’s books, 
12 lb. of tho pounded hemp, 2 lb. of sajji tmd 24 lb. of lime' arc put in a small tank) ' 
6' X 4' X 3' deep filled with water. The hemp is quite disintegrated and on the 
mixture behig'sttxred up is hold in suspension. A very fine mat on a wooden gridiron 
2G" X 20" is then put in the lank, and is so weighted as to hc.just below the surface. 

It is moved so that a thin layer of the mixture is deposited and femains on the mat 
.when tho frame is raised. 

In a few xninulcs it is diy enough to bo removed, when it ‘is hung on the wall to 
dry thoroughly. 

• These operations are repeated and sheets of paper arc thus prepared successively. 

As a rylc plain paper is made, but occaaonally it is dyed riS folloNvs, the colour 
being added in the lank ; — 

ButF 

, ' ' Es. a.p. 

TifnUani-maHi '8o7»i cost ta* 0 0 3 

' hlilk is also added as an intonsifier. 

Yellow (sard-^) 

Saldi (tarinerlc) 8 oz., fioft ««• •*» 0 ^ 6 

■Ecd (Bwrhli ) — 

Aniline dye. M is never used owing to tho expense. 

Bltto (Wild)-- 

Inctigo S dratusi coat ... )«• tat 0 0 6 

. Palo green ( semgafi ) — 

Ooppor Bulpliate (iutiftC) 2 dramer, coat;' ... ... ... 0 )6 G 

Green (sab®)—- 
Aniline dye. 

■ After the paper is dry it is glaized with wheat starch (milri) applied with it piece 
' of blanket, such as is used for tho opera^oli 'called putdi in eokon-printing* 
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• The costofmajEing 240 'sheets about Bs.^2, and that of glazing 'about annas & 
more. _ 

Section 2. Dyeing ^TBadla”. — Silver thread (badla) not coated vrith gold is very- 
largely dyed yellow or orange !in Benares in order to give it tlie apjjcarance of gold:- 
thread,and;iSi tAvisted with co^on thread to form what is oalled lealabatv/ii. 

Genuine lealabatim, which is, usually made Avith silyer thread coated AA’ith, 
goldj is largely used in the manufacture of the fabric called kamkhab. The kala- 
oatww made with dyed 6adia is used for* making inferior kinds, of Icamkhah sad; 
occasionally for adulterating the genuine kalahakm. To" dye bddla it is first 
smoked, with crushed dung cakes moistened with water in order that the combustion 
may take place A*ery slowly. The smoke gives it a pale yellow ' colour., When the 
baala, has assumed this - colour it is spread out in a pan, and turmeric, preAuously 
powdered, is. gradually sprinkled over it,,the badlo; being stirred so that the turmeric" 
may adhere uniformly to it. This heing done thh badla is transferred to a small 
earthen pot haAung a lid which is placed over a fire. The contents are stirred for a little 
while and' the mouth of the pot is then dosed. ’ The lid ^ opened every now and then, 
to see that the thread is not overheated. This process is technically called ‘*usinna,^* 
and is carried on till, the pot gets slightly hot. The lid is then remoAred and the contents, 
of the pot are returned to the pan and kept there to cool down. 

The colour produced is .a beautiful, golden yelloAV. Tadye orange the preparation, 
called rori is used in place of turmeric, other processes remaining unchanged. 

' Section <i. Dyeing “Parni” (tin lea^. — T^ leaf is dyed generally In 3 colours, 

S ink, green and orange-yelloAv, all of whicli are, as a rule, obtained Irom Europcaui 
ye poAA'ders. The method of dyeing.is as foUoAVS 

Half a.dram of the reejuired dye powder is thoroughly mipd with 2 oii. of mdt-, , 
ing' lac obtained from the plpal tree. “Wlmn cool the mbrturo is poAvdered and put in, 
a piece of cloth wl}i?h is tied so as to form Avhat is called a potli. 

The panni to be dyed is placed over an earthen plate made hot by putting it 
over a fire and the potli containing the dye is gently moved'.about on the- siuface of’ 
the leaf,, importing a colour to it. 

Section 4. Dyeing Hemp nnd "Iloonj Ban”— 7 Strings (b&n) made of wimj grass, 
( ^ao didrvm mirngo ) and fibre of hemp ( Gr^olaria jvAicea and Mibiscus ca7j,naJ)iims ), 
Avhich are used for making mats and floor coA'crings and for knitting charpa'is 
(bedsteads), are occasionally dyed. The material is simply washed and kept loose so 
that it may absorb tlio dye liquid uniformly. 

The folloAving methods of dyeing rei'iorted from the District Jail of Lucknow are- 
commonly followed by tlie natives : — 

. (1) To dye hala, or black blue, the material is boiled in wuter with, catechu and-! 

myrobalan and dried. 

(2) Nila — (dark blue). — To produce this shade a solution is prepared from- 
Chinese blue and alum is added to it. 'The hemp or rnUnj b&nja then boiled in it-and* 
dried. 

(3) Swrlch — (scarlet). — To obtain tliis shade the hemp or Tnoonj bCvn is boiled in 
a solution of magenta for naif an hour, taken out and dried in the sun. 

(4) Eatthai — (catechu brownU— The hemp or moonj bdn is immersed so as to « 
remain a few inches beJoAV the surface in a solution prepared by mixing 2 Ib. of 
catechu and J lb. of lime Avith 40 gallons of water (cold). The material is allowed to - 

steep for a Arhole night, taken out in thef morning and dried in the sun. If a. deeper 
colour is required the process is repeated three or four times, ’ * • _ 
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(5^ Zamnrradi (dark green) is ’ obtained by boiling the bdn in a solution 
loftho European aniline 'dye of that'colour with some alum. 

Section 5. Dyeing Candles.— Sometimes candles are coloured -witb native dyes,, 
but tlie work is regarded as of an ornamental ratber than an aiidustrial character. 
The method of manufacturing candles Avhich. have to he coloured is of a piimitive 
nature. . ' "■ * 

• A circular frame ^vork is .first hung up. Wicks of uniform length made of 
eotion thread are then moistened Avith .fat liquified on a-'firo, and when cool they arc 
rolled with the ]>ahn of tlio hand on the flat and even surface of a stone or other 
»iatori.il till they are perfectly straight and stiff. The wicks are then suspended 
around the circular frame and liquid fat clnriflcd with alum is, while hot, pour- 
ed over the Avicks with an iron karchhoj the frame being moved round in order to 
pour tbc liquid on one AA'ick after another- With repetition of this process successive 
layci’s of fat arc dc])osited on the wicks till sufficiently thick caudles are formed. 

To dye red, sendur is vidthed in a vessel and thrown into the fat boiling in the 
pans. To produce the colour on tbc candle, fat coloured in the above manner is used 
tor the last tlirce or four layers. 

Blue colour is produced by treating the fat with indigo in a similar way. Dyed 
candles are used chieflj'^ in the Uvidiarram and in marriage ceremonies. 

Section 6. Printing Tat- — Tdt is a well known co.irse material manufactured 
with string.s made of the fibre of iSanai ^Grotolaria jti>ncea) and used for making 
floor coverings, bags, &c. 

It is somolimes printed Avith coloured patterns like calicos are piintod ^ by 

clihipis. The process -of printing as carried on in CaAATipore may bo briefly described 

as fblloAVS • 

• 

The outlines of patterns are fin t printed on the tdt with the iron liquor known 
as'dalckaTy described under calico-iwinting on page 60. 

The empty spaces Avilhin the outlines are then printed over with wooden blocks 
fdaita), Avhoso hollows have been proAdonsly filled Avith ginned cotton, tbo various 
dyes being applied to the blocks in the same Avay as for calico-printing. On this 
principle patterns in any required colour may be i)roduccd on the tdt. 

• The dyes commonly used in tdt printing are — 

(1) Eor kattfiai — (c.atcchu broAvn). — Eour pmmds of catechu is boiled with 
sufficieu I quantity of AA'ator ; 2 oz. of lime is then added and the decoction thoroughly 
stirred with the h.aiid till it ossumos a reddish-brown colour. One pound of dJtav, gum 
is then added to thicken the -mixture. 

(2) Eor grew (khdJci) one pound of rayrohalan is boiled and rubbed thoroughly 
Avith the hand and strained. The decoction is then mixed Avith ^ gallon of cold Avatcr. 
Two ounces of ferrous sulphate and 2 oz. of dhaio gum are adde^ to it 

(3) Eor gi'een, the green aniline dye is mixed with enough water to make a 
liquid of the required consistonoy to be applied to tho printing block. 

(4) For red, four pounds of sajji is mixed with k gallon of water Avhich is placed 
on a fire. When it bagins lo boil 2 oz. of rod European dye is thoAvn in and the 
.boiling opntinued till lljo liquid becomes somewhat thi(m. 

- Section 7. Hair 'Dyeing {RKizah or Fasma). — The fqllow'iug are a few of tho 
methods ordinarily employed by Ibe natiAma for dyeing the hair 


(1.) Ziohchttn (an osido of iron) 





I/ausadar (nalatnmoniao) 

#■» 

• Ik 


ka. i OS. * 

Sait (codiiim olilorido) 


«f • 

*«• 

6 grains. 

WLeat flour ... ... 

««• ••• 

IS 

««• 

• •• i 6Sk 
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arc mixed with two ounces of water put over a fire and stirred till the mixture 
becomes a thick paste. When cool it is applied to the hair. Aftcrl wliich castor 
leaves arc put over the applied paste and tied up with a cloth. This process is 
called dMtd bd.ndhnd. After an hour the paste is washed off with an infusion of 
fruit of aonld (Emhlica oj/icinctlis). 

(2) nuts) [Qwfflrtfiw ... ...' 4 

Soaff irtistkh ... ... ... ... ... 3 1 dmniff. 

•. TuUa foOpjicr sulplmte) ... ... ... 8 grnSn*. ' 

J/aittddar (salamuioiihic) ««• 10 grninii. 

are ground fine in a hawan dusta and mixed with an infusion of myrobalan (snngi 
/iarj. The paste is applied to the linir and tied up with castor loavc-s as in the case of 
recoijit No. (1) for one hour. The hair is then wmshed willi clear water. 


(3) Henna leaves arc ground ivith ivater. The paste is applied to the hair and 
■washed off after half an hour. In tlie same way indigo loaves are aj)pliecl for one 
hour and the hair ■washed ■with clear ■water. ' , 

This Wiisah is generally applied once in a fortnight or three weclcs. ^Ir. Bmilc 
reports from Fafohpnr that in the meanwhile some people apply the following solu- 
tion once a week 


Half an ounce of lohekv/n. and an eqiial quantity of gronnd dm Id hijli (the 
inner portion of a mango' seed) are put into a quart bottle, which fe bimwl in the 
ground under a babul tree (Acacia arabica), one of tlie underground stems branching 
off from the root being incised ■with a knife and inserted into llic bottle like a cork. 
This bottle lies buried in the ground for three irceks, with the result that in the rains 
the bottle becomes filled with die babul sain The bottle is tlien dug out and the 
contents used as a hair dye. 

(4) The following recipe prescribed by Hakim Na^vab Shifa-ud-dauluh of Fyxa- 
bad makes an oxccllont hair dye ; — 


Mojaphal in/ecloriaj 

Cloves 

Copper Bulpimto ... 

JHyrolalan (har itaij ... 

Common salt ... ... 

Sanj-i-ffastitimiti ... 






• M et* ^ 

••• 4 

»*• •»* 4 

»»» G oz» 

(•at 4 

1\ UZ. 


The first throe ingredients are parched \rith hot sand and ponnded with the re- 
maining ingredients into a fine powder. Tlie bath is kept in a well-corked bottle. 
When required a suffioiont quantity of the powder is mixed udtli water to make a 
paste, which is applied to the hair and when dry washed off. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Use of dyes in' cultn^vby frep;vba.tioss, etc. 

Native confectioners (halwais), manufacturers of jams and preserves (raMbdors) 
and cooks (bdwarcJmJ practise certain methods for imparting colours, with nati\m 
dye stuffs, to the various articles they make for table use. Tlio colours onllnarilv 
produced are: — - 

(1) FeJiow.— Obtained from turmeric and saffron and occasionally from. 

harsvaglmr flowers. 

(2) .Bed.— Obtained from Oujrati sen&ior) mehavtar, cocbincal and tlie fruit 

of the red variety of tamarind. 

(3) Green. — Obtained from the sap contained in the leaves of pdlafc fSda 

vulg^is)} sent, (Doliehos lahlab), baihua CGheuopodvivrn, alhuinj, 

Tiiv^ Soitivusjf hhciffig (Cc^wiO/bis sdtivetr^ cind pistaohio* 
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(4) Shaded of 'pii/i'ple avid mocfl'ettfa.-— Obtaiuocl from the juice of the fruits 
oi fdls&(Qrewia asiatica), pomb^oDsAti ri^d,weftc^^t!cw’and iudigo. 

A. — SV'KBTMEATS. 

The sweetmeats commonly colom'cd arc : — 

-(a) Barji. — ^Prepar^by adding hhoi/d (milk boiled down to a thick consist- 
ency) to boiling^ syrup and atiowing tho mixture to cool and solidify, 

’ ' when the mass is exit into oblong or sq^uare pieces called batfi. 

To produce icd colour, Gibjrati sendur is thrown into the syrup before adding 
the hhoyd, one dram of the dye being enough for 2 lb. of tlie syrup. 

Por yellow, 3 J drams of powdered turmeric or a dram of saffron well ground 
witli water is used in a similar manner. To- obtain a green colour, indigo is 
nibbed in a vessel and mixed witli .the turmeric, but the practice is coniin^ to 
Muhammadan coufcctioners. Hie Hindus having strong religious objections to eating 
iudigo in any form. The Hindu con/ectiouers pound the leaves of pdlah (Beta vvl- 
ga'fiB},dW\,(DoUchosUtblah) or haihvA fGhenopodium, albumj on a slab and extract 
tlie juice in a vessel by squeezing tbe inaK wdth their bands. The vessel is kept on a 
fire until a green sediment called lubdi settles doxvn at the bottom. The surface liquid 
is decanted off and the Ivibdi mixed with tiie hhoya or the syrup. 

Violet is obtained by mixing one dram of Gujrati smdur with ^ dram of indigo 
previously nibbed into a fine paste. This method again is followed only by Muham- 
madan coufcctioncr.s. 

’ ■ In making barji the quantity of Jciu>yd used is somotimos equal to that of the 
sugar, but generally yarie.s from J to J of the sugar. Tho less tho proportion of sugar 
the better is tho quality of tlio' barfi supposed to bo. Barfi sells at 3 to 6 lb. per 
rujwe. 

(bj Laued-Pistd. — Tin's is prepared in the same way as barji, only ground 
pistachio nuts are used instead of the hhoyd- The colour is of course 
naturally green. Price IJ to 2 lb. per rupee. 

(e) Laddvi- — This preparation is of two descriptions 

(1) Moii chnr lid laddd-'-'To ptopaxe this gram flour is mixed with water 

and tho mass beaten woll. A frying pan containing ghi is then placed 
on a fire and the liquid mass is rubbed over the surface of a perforated 
implement called chhanna, so as to drop in small bits fbvmdiaj about 
^ to I of an inoh long into the pan. 

Wlion fried, the bundias arc soaked iu syrup and made into balls. In this pre- 
paration tho dye is always added to the gi-am -flour in the course of beating, and is 
usually sender or cochineal, or a mixture of turmeric and indigo. Occasionally some- 
of the bmidiaa are dyed red, aud others blue or green and the variously coloured 
hundias mixed together aftenrards to make the laddu. Price 4 lb. per rupee. 

(2) M%ng M ladd’d. — Kibbled mwng ("PhaseolusmungoJ is Urst steeped in 

xvatcr and the husk removed. The ddl is then ground on a slab, fried 
in ghi and mixed with sj'rup to make the balls (laddusj.^ In this 
instance ground turmeric or saffron is first thrown into tbe^ ghi and boil- 
ed till the ghi assumes a yellow colour. The ground ddl is then fried in 
it and takes np tho dye*. The colour is a 'beautiful yellow. Price 
4 lb. tho rupee. 

fdj Imarii.— ‘This is a cake of a jujeuliar shapo prepared by frying in ghi a 
liquid paste fpithij made by grinding ddl of vtiwig (Phaseolus rtmngoj. 
or mdsh (Phaseolm raddatmj and then saturating the cake with ^rup, 
A red or green dye is usually mixed with tho (pithij. Price 4 lb. the.- 
rupee. 
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fej Bdlu'Shdhi . — ^Wlicat flour is kneaded with ghi, milk and water, and cakes 
made from it are fried in ghi and then soaked in ^mp. The juice of 
fdlsd fruit is mixed with the sugar before preparing tlie syrup, to which 
it imparts a shade of violet. Pri<» 4 ib. the rupee. 
ffj Kuql or Udeohi Hdrjd.,-— Cardamom seeds and parched gram coated with 
tliick q'rup are known, by these names. The colouring matter is added to 
the sugar before it is boiled down to the required consistency. Nuql is 
largely consumed in Lucknow on occasions of marriage among the 
hlnhammadans. Price 6 lb. the rupee. 

Such European dyes as are not poisonous are now commonly used instead of 
native dyes by the confectioners, chiefly in Benares, Basti, Allahabad, Bac Bareli, 
Sitapur and Sah(ir.anpur. 

Sir. Emile reports that in Fatehpur a hoLwai prepares sweetmeats, wliich arc - 
imitations of fruits, made entirely of sugar. The manufacture consists in pouring 
thick boiling syrup into hollow eartlicn moulds of the shape of the various fruits and 
made in pieces which are joined together and lied with a string. The sugar solidifies 
on cooling and assumes the shape of the fruit, which is removed by opening out the 
pieces of tlic mould. 

To produce the various colours on tlic imitated fruits, sap of sem leaves and 
solutions of turmeric, .saffron and sendiir arc applied on them, the exactness of the 
imitation of colours dejxsnding upon the skill and precision with which the application 
is made in each case. 


B.— Jams ai® PIlESEn^^3S. 

faj PetJic H Miih&i — (preserved white gourd). — ^Tho gourd is cut into small 
pieces, which are boiled till soft and dried in the shade. They are then 
thrown into boiling syrup sufliciently thick to solidify on cooling. Tlic 
dye is added in the shaix) of ^lowdor to the syrup ns soon as it is brought 
down from the fire. Tlic suDstances used are sendwr, saffron and indigo. 
Price 3 to 4 lb. iwr rupee. 

(bj Am Jed Murahha — (preserved mango). — ^Sniyid Jnuwad, an expert of 
Fyzabad, produces tlu-ce or four colours on each slice of mango in the fol- 
lowing manner, ghdng it a most picturesque appearance : — 

(1) Red colour is extracted from mahawar, which is rubbed with the fingers 

in a vessel containing w'atcr. The liquid is allowed to stand until a 
sediment settles down. The clear solution is then decanted off and 
kept in a shallow vessel for one or two days. It reduces in bulk on 
account of evaporation. 

(2) Turmeric is peeled witli a knife and the pith is rubbed on a slab into a 

fine paste which is dissolved in a little water. 

(3) Indigo is similarly rubbed and kept in a vessel. 

(4) A purple dye is prepared by mixing some indigo paste with a little of the 

tincture of mahawar. . ^ 

(o) A green dye is made up by mixing indigo and turmeric pastes together 
in water. 

A largo slice of raw mango (generally of the Mnldfi varietj') is then taken, and 
the various tinctures are applied on different parts of its surface with a fine camel 
hair brush. When the colouring matters are Inlly absorbed by the mango the surface 
of the slice is carefully and gently rubbed over with a piece of w'et sponge, in order 
to wipe off the superfluous quantity of each colour, and to fix tlio colours imifonuly 
and evenly on the various portions of the slice. The .slices arc then punctured with 
a fork made of needles, dipjied in boiling water and then repeatedly in ice-cold water. 
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When perfectly cold tlio sliees are gently pressed between layers - of folded cloth to get 
rid of the moisture, and thrown into a vessel containing hot ^rup. ‘ Next morning 
they are transferred to another vessel containing thicker syrup, and on tho nekt day 
they are p\it in a syrup thicker still. Finally they are boiled with fresh symp to 
■which some rose water, keord and lime juice are added. Variously coloured slices 
are in this way prcseryed in the same botlje. Price 1-J B. tho rupee. 

Syrups for preserves are also coloured on those principles in any shade required. 

The rind of .fresh pomegranate imported from Kandahar and commonly called 
Kandhari mdv, when boiled with water, yields a decoction of a beautiful red colour. 

■ Sugar is boiled with the decoction and the coloured symp thus obtained is largely 
used in many districts for preserving fruits and maldng “s7torbafe.” 

. The red tamarind which grows largely in the neighbourhood of Fyzabad city is 
used as a culinary dye, as well as for making a preserve or jam of its own. If ripe 
. the pulp is infused vuth water and yields a red infurion. In the raw state it has to 
be boiled. Sugar is mixed with the decoction or infusion, as tho case may be, to 
produce a coloured syrup. 

\ • ' 0. — Dishes. 

The dislies commonly coloured by the native cooks are : — 

(1) Zardd, or rice cooked with sugar or syrup, cloves, cardamoms, sultanas 

and ghi- The rice is usually boiled first with turmeric which imparts 
a yellow colour to it. The superfluous water is then strained off. 
Sugar is then added to the rice, ■which is put back into the saucepan 
with other ingrcdicntB and cooked. 

(2) Muzafm'.^Bamo as swdd, only saffron is used instead of tormerio. 

- (3)' P^idao, or rice cooked with meat, gki, spices and salt. In this case the 
rice is generally coloured with saffron. 

Sometimes, however, it is the practice to take out a portion of the rice from 
the pan before it is fully cooked and dye it in a decoction of har- 
ein^ar flowers. The coloured rice is then mixed with the plain rice 
in the pan and stirred. Hareinghar flowers give a somewhat dis- 
agreeable taste and flavour, though a fascinating colour to the rice. 
Hence the practice of colouring only a small quantity of the rice in 
' caoh x>au. 

(4) Mutimjani . — Same as pvlao, only -with addition of sugar from to 
twice tho weight of rice usra. Saffron is the stuff employed for colour- 
ing tho rice for muianjan- 


• CHAPTER X. 

Certain dye pbepabations use© nor speoiai. purposes. 

\ltori or Roli, — Bori is a preparation of turmeric manufactured chiefly in Benares 
and used for — 

faj dyeing silver thread called hadla, and fbj by Brfibmans and other high 
classes of Hindus for making oaste-morks on the forehe.'id. 

The process of manufacture is as follows: — 

Ninety pounds of turmeric is taken and well washed. It is then thrown into an 
iron pan with sufficient quantity of water and the following substances: — 

»•» ««• * «•« •4e 16 !b. 

Aims ••• ••• IB iba 

Xilmo ••• ^ Ib# 

Sal ammoulaa ,,, «• .•« ... Si 


19 
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The pan is then placed over a fire. When the whole quantity^ of water is cva- 

S orated, the turmeric is taken out of the pan and spread over a tdt daily for four or five 
ays to dry in the sun. When fully dried it is powdered in a mortar (ohhU) with a 
habvZ vms(d, having no iron ring at the lower end. 

The powder is then passed through a leather sieve and spread in the sun. ‘ It is 
a gnin ground iu a handmill to make it fine, ind is afterwards passed through a sieve 
made of a very fine cloth called huh. The powder is now ready 'for the purpose of 
dyeing hddZa and is known in market as rori. 

Another method of preparing rori is as follows:-— 

Eight ounces of turmeric is takeO, washed and steeped in a sufficient quantity of 
lemon juice. It is afterwards sprinkled over with drams of horax^ and drams 
of alum, dried in the sun and powdered. About 7 drops of linseed oil are added to 
the powder, which is then ready for use. 

ifohatoar is a preparation having for its object the preservation of the .colour-” 
ing matter of lao and certain other dyes in cotton wool, from which it is extracted 
again, and is used by ^ndu women for painting their hands and feet. The method 
of its manufacture is as follows : — 

Lao is powdered and mixed with suyji and water or a solution of"rc7i,”and 
well rubbed till the solution assumes a beautiful pink colour, and then strained 
through a cloth. 

Thc 'tincture is then put into an earthen pot and boiled over a slow fire, adding 
some powdered bark of ZotZ/i (Symploous rai^mosa), till Jths of the water is evapo- 
rated. In some districts manjitht alum and fome acid are also added along with the 
U)dh bark. 

Cotton is then dipped into the decoction and allowed to dry. It is dipped a 
second time, dried and made into little balls. At the time of using it the ball is, 
soaked in water till it gives forth its dye, and with a thin stick the colour is applied 
to the hands and feet. 

Quldl. — Qvldl is a red powder used by the Hindus at the time of Boli for sprink- 
ling upon each other, and is made in three different ways, viz. 

(1) The European red dye powder is mixed with flour of dngJiara (Trapa 
hi^inosa) and a little water and the mixture dried in the sun. 

(2) Shangarf {(axmsbac) is mixed with the flour of singkara (Trapabis- 
pinosaj and water and the mixture dried. 

(3) Singkara flour is kneaded with a strong decoction of sappan wood and 
dried. 

Abi/r.^AMr is another powder used in the some way as gvldl and is made by 
mixing gvlSl with finely powdered talc. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Dtb Stuffs. 

A. 0/ vegetable origin. 

Nil (Indip). 

[Indigofera Twcforia.] 

^digo is grown in almost all, except the Himalayan, districts, of the North-Western 
Provinces, and specially in the districts where canal water is available for irrigation 
, in the hot weather. 
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. Indigo J3 sown oithor in March and April, in which case it is called chaAti or 
jamawCf or at the time when the rains set this being Icnown by the name of asdrhi, 

chOiiti sjrstem of cultivation is more'eommou in these Provinces. The land 
IS first watered artificially and, when soft, .ploughed up. The seed is then sown broad- 
cast at the rate of 16 lb, per acre. . ' 

In Aligarh and the neighbouring districts it is however not the practice to plough 
the land. The scod is simply scattered over the irrigated ai’ea and the latter run over 
with a bush harrow made of habuZ branches to cover the seed over with soil. ' 

’ The plants are up in a week and <he crop is then irrigated. It is watered every 
fortnight till the mus set in and is weeded when necessary j at least twice during the 
so^on. ' The crop is cut in August and the stumps left for seed till December, by which 
time the after-math yields a crop of seed. 

' If it is intended to take a spring crop after the indigo, the stuhhlo is ploughed up 
in September and October and the field sown with wheat or some other rdbl orop. 

Asdrhi indigo is ready for cutting a month later than the ohaAti indigo and is 
generally loft in the ground till the following rains, when it springs up, yiel^g a se- 
cond crop known as kkunti. , 

The average outturn of plant under the cliaiti ^stem is about 80 maunds per 
acre ; but that of aadrhi, though somewhat less than this in the first year, is equal to 
it in tho second year. The number of waterings given to chaiti indigo before the 
rains sot in depends upon the dryness of the air, while asdrhi indigo requires 
,rio waterings before or after sowing in a year of average rainfall. 

Tho plant is ready for cutting just before fioworing. When out it is called Idnk 
and is imincdiatoly carried to the faotories, whore tho dye-extracting process commences 
< at once. 

Tho chief parts of a factory arc 

(1) A water tank called jal ham in which tho supply of water is kept up 

from au adjoining well. 

(2) Two Sets, of vats one at a higher level (known as bujhai ha hauz) than 

tho other, caUod bilone ha kauz. Tho upper is used for steeping the 
plant and the lower for concentrating the dye matter. 

(8) A boiler and furnace for boilmg tbc dye. 

(4) An apparatus for straining and pressing. 

.The Idnh is packed into the vat which is then filled with wafer from the tank, 
the plant being submerged by an arrangement of cross-bars and stooped for about 12 
hours. It is of gre-at importance that stooping should cease at the right time, otherwise 
the. dye maltor is lost, or tlio produce deteriorates in quality. When the sleeping is 
finished, a plug is drawn and the water of the upper vat drained off into the lower vat 
through a channel, leaving tho tdnh behind, which is taken out and replaced by a fresh 
supply of Idnh. Tlic liquid thus obtained is greenish and contains a glucosidc known 
as indican (C® H® K® 0*‘), whioh'has been extracted from plant leaves by fermenta- 
tion. In order to convert it into indigotino or blue indigo (C*® O®), upon 

which depends tho colouring principle of the indigo, it is necessary to oxidise the indican. 
For this purpose seven or eight men stand in &o vat and agitate the liquid with their 
‘hands or iron Ica/rchhas, the process being called bilona or maJvai. As oxidation prooccds 
dork blue particles of indigotino, technically called fecula, appear in tho liquid, which 
now assumes tho blue colour. 

- Dmdng this process another substance known ns indigluoin (C® 0®), a peculiar 

k?nfl of 'sugar, is also formed. The reactions which take place in tho manufacture of 
indigo may bo represented fay tho following equation:-— 

CM N* O®*' -1- 4H® 0«C« H® O® + 6 C» 0®. 

‘ Indlcan. ' Indigo blue. Indiglucin. 
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' The process of mahai continncs for about two to three hours, after which the liquid 
is allowed to stand till the fecula settle down. This takes about two hours* time and the 
precipitation is sometimes assisted by pouring cold water into the vat. The surface 
Uqnid-is then drained-out through the holes made in the sides of the vat. The dark 
blue sediment is now conducted into the boiler, which is kept over a fire for about five 
hours. The boiled dye matter is then passed through a cloth strainer to separate the 
dye particles from the water. The thiclc mass then left is allowed to lie on the strainer 
until partially dry. It is then carried to the press {penohj, in which it is subjected 
to gradually .increasing pressure for about 12 hours, when it takes the form of firm 
slabs, which are cut into cakes called buUis or guUis. 

The method above described is followed for preparing the *^paklea** indigo for the 
European market. But for ordinary use in the native dyeing indnstiy the indigo 'is 
not boiled, but prepared in what is called the ^'Tcaohcha,'* form by the following 
process : — ^ 

The Idnk is thrown into a vat (15 feet deep and 7^ feet in diameter) and allowed to 
remain in it under water from 12 to 14 hours, but not longer. The stalks are then 
taken out and thrown away j the liquid is beaten with bamboos or karchkaa for four 
or five, hours. Half a pound of gum of dhdk tree (BwleafrondosaJ'isfh&a. thrown 
into it and the fecula allowed to settle down. The water is then drained out by 
opening a hole in the side of the vat, and the thick sediment is taken out and kept 
on a piece of gdrhd cloth, which is loosely hung up for the night in order to let the 
superfiuous water filter out. Next morning the dye matter thus prepared is placed in 
lumps on ashes spread in the sun and dried. The cakes thus (Stained are called 
kachcha nil or nilbari. 


[The process of preparing the indigo dye has been treated fully in section (ii) 
Chapter II (Blue and its shades).] / . 

Price !— 

Bi. a. p. 


Kaeieha indigo 
jPakia indigo 


S 8 
4- 8 


0 per *ccr* 
0 Ditto, 


Eusnm (Safflower). — This dye stnfi^ consists of the dried florets of a tliistle-like 
plant called Garthmiris tinctorius. There are two varieties of the plant, viz. (1) the 
prickly, and (2) the soft. The latter is soum chiefly for the sake of its flowei's aud the 
former for seed. 


Safflower is more or less cultivated in most of the districts in these Provinces and 
also in other Provinces of India, generally as a subordinate crop and only occarional- 
ly by itself. It is grown as a secondary crop together -with wheat, barley, gram and 
carrots. When sown alone the quantity of seed is about 24 fl). per acre. The land 
should be well manured and ploughed in the month of June or July after setting in 
of the rains, and the ploughing continued till October when the crop is sown. With, 
wheat it is sown at the rate of 6 fit. per acre, with barley about 8 Jt>. and with gram 
about 10 S). Along with wheat and barley safflower is sown on the borders of the 
field, and also witliin the field at long intervals in rows. In case of gram, the gram . 
seed is usually mixed with the safflower seed and the mixture sown broadca^. About 
15 or 20 days after sowing the fields, excejrt those of gram, are watered, and two 
to three waterings may be given during the period of growth. In February the crop 
begins to flower and continues to do so till March. The flowers are picked off twice 
daily, pounded whie fresh and squeezed. The yellow liquid extracted by this method 
is thrown away and the pounded flowers kept for the whole night in a vessel. (The 
village women usually light a lamp and keep it close to tiie flowers. The practice is 
based on a superstition under which they believe that the light prevents the colouring 
matter from becoming dark, which is undesirable.) The flowers are then exposed to 
fbe sun for four or five days until they are perfectly dry and ready for use in dyeing. . 
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Two cojouringpvmoiples are found in safQower : one ia a yellow substance and tbo 
other red. The latter, being tlie tinctorial agent of the flowers, is known by the name 
carthamin. The yellow Substance is removed by washing the flowers repeatedly with 
water. ^ Weak solutions of carbonated alkalies dissolve the red principle very easily, 
which is again precipitated on the addifion of an acid. Safilower is used for cotton and 
silk dyeing. The colonr it imparts, though brilliant, is of a fiigitive character. 

Price 12 annas per seer. 

Haldi (Turmeric) — (Cm’ffuma io«.pa^.‘~Thc dried underground stem (rhizome) 
of Cwrcvma, longa is Icnown by this name. The plant has broad leaves and bears a 
large whitish flower, sometimes of a faintly yelloiy colour. It is largely grown 
all oVQf India and is produced more or less in every district of PengaL In the 
jSTorth-Westem Provinces it is cultivated largely in many districts, but everywhere 
more as a spice than for use as a dye. It is seldom grown alone, hut often in company 
with other plants such as glmiy&n fOoloeasia aniiqU/OrvmJ. 

The soil for its cultivation should he rich, friable and high so as not to be flooded 
during the riiiny season. It should be well manured and ploughed. When it 
is grown by itself tbo soil is raised into ridges about 10 iuebes nigh and 20 inches 
broad and is then watered twice. In tlm month of Juno when the rains set in the 
cuttings, sets or small portions of the fresh root are planted on the top of the ridges 
about to 2 feet distant from eadi other. One acre of land requires about 900 such 
sets. The crop generally requires plentiful irrigation and thoroforo after the rains it is 
watered weekly. The roots are dug out in December and January and an acre yields 
about 2,000 fl). weight of frcsli roots, whioh arc boiled and dried in the sun to form the 
turmeric of commerce. The colouring principle of turmeric (OvLrcv/nvm) is a brownish 
yellow substance. It requires no mordant to dye cotton fibre and gives a golden 
yellow colour to wool and an orange tinge to scarlet. When it is required to dye 
•with turmorio it is ground on a slab into a paste, which is dissolved in ^vate^ or boiled 
and powdered while wet and a decoction made of the paste in water. The cloth to bo 
dyed is steeped in this solution or decoction and dried in the shade. In Kumaun, 
however, the roots are soaked in lime-juice and borax before being powdered instead 
of being boiled. > 

Turmeric gives a dye of a dull yellow colbur which is of a fleeting nature. The 
aetion of an alkali changes its colour to red. In combination with safflower and in- 
digo it produces diiFcrout shades of green and orange. 

Price 2 annas per seer. 

Al. Ciforinda Gitrifclia-J—'Jl is a small tree chiefly cultivated in the districts 
of B&nda, Hamfrpur, Jhdnri and Jalaun and is also grown towards tho' southern j)arts 
of the Cawnporc and Fatehpur districts. Tho land for its cultivation is ploughed witli 
tliB bakhar plough about five times on tho first rainfall. Tho seed is so>vn broadcast 
about the end of July and thoroughly mixed in the ground •with tlw bakhar, the 
quantity of seed being about 2 maundb per aero. In a fortnight the plants sprout and 
should then be protected from inroads of cattle. During the rains of tho second year 
the plants arc 2 feet high. In the third year the roots are dug out in the mouth of 
December, dried and packed close in bags, the root produce being about 10 maunds 
per acre. 

The roots ore divided into throe cla^s according to thickness 

(1) Thin — (baroj. 

(2) Middle^ fjhdranj. 

(8) Tlmh^fpachhleoetJ* 
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The dried root is usedfordyemg,purposes when powdered, heing mixed wifi a 
little sweet oil. The cloth to -ho dyed is simply boiled with' this powder, iilnm being 
used as a mordant. The colour produced is a dull red. The colouring principle of 
dl is termed morioidin iC*® 0^’), to whose presence the dyeing jn-operlies of the 
plant are due. 

Eeports from Bnndclkhand districts show that the cultivation of dl has greatly 
diminished ^ce the inti'oductiou of European alizarine. 

Price~ 

Bs. n, p. 

Tbo thin roots sell at ■** ••• ... 8 0 0 per matind. 

The thick ditto %•* S 0 0 ditto. 

Ilanjith— (tlie Indian Madder ) — fMubia CordifoUa ). — ^Two varieties of this 
plant are met with in India, vis. : — (1) GordifoUa proper, and (2) Khudana. The 
diagnostic characters of the former are that its loaves are five costate, rarely three, 
their surface being rough. It is found on the Himalayas, chiefly in Bhutan and 
Sikkim. The plant is not cnltivated, but is largely collected as a wild dye stuff and 
carried to the plains to be sold. The root and the lower twigs are the dye-j’iclding 
portions. 

The distinctive features of the other variefy, which is also uncultivated, are that 
it has^ tlireefold leaves and their surface is smooth. This form is richer in the colouring 
principle and tlnives particularly well in Assam. The latter varietj' is much used 
by the natives in dyeing coarse cotton fabrics. The colour obtained from manjith is 
bright but fleeting. 

The khasiana variety is known to have been formerly cultivated in Easlunir. 

Manjith does not contain alizarin and its colouring matter is a mixture of purpurin 
(C® H® 0®) and an orange dye called mnnjistin (C®H®0®). The dye is obtained by 
steeping the cloth in its infusion. The mordants commonly used in lueso Provinces for 
fixing the dye are alum and red ochre (an impure oxide of iron). 

Manjith is largely used at'Farakhabad in calico-printing. 

Price Bs. 14-0-0 per maund. 

Patang or Bakkam (Sappanwood ) — fGcesalpinia SappanJ . — ^This tree grows 
abundantly in Outtack and is also cultivated in Central India. TJic seed is sown 
in April or May in well ploughed soil and tho trees mature in about 20 yesirs, when 
they attain a height of 40 feet and are cut down. - , , . 

The price of wood varies from Rs. 2-0-0 to Es. 8-0-0 per maund. 

To extract the dye tho wood is either cut into pieces or powdered, and is then 
boiled in water for about seven hours. The cloth to be dyed red is simply steeped in 
the abpve infusion for about half an hour without the use of any mordant. But aliun'is 
sometimes used as a mordaut, and in some places tho infusion is mordanted with boi 
alum and turmeric. In combination with other dyes it produces compound colours. 

. The colouring principle of sappanwood is termed brazilin (CP* O'f), which 
exists in the fresh wood in the form of a glucosidc, possessing no colouring properties. 

This splits up into brazilein (C“ and glucose by the action 'of a peculiar 

ferment. ’■ 


^ Sappan wood is not used now to any considerable extent in dyeing, having been 
driven out by the European red dyes. •> o 

EaTsinghar (Nyctanthes ArhofinstisJ . — ^This is a laigc shrub with rough 
loaves and sweet-scented flowers opening at night and falling to the ground in numbers 
towards the followmg morning. ° 


The plant is found in most parts of the North-Western 
abundantly in the Sub-Himalayan and Tarfii tracts. 
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- The flowers are chiefly collected and dried to be employed in dyeing. ' They are 
rich in colouring matter, Soluble ‘in water, and yield a beautiful but fleeting orange or 
'golden dye., ' - ‘ ' - • 

' The fabric to bo dyed is first drenched in water and then steeped in am inflision 
made by boiling them. It is then dried in the shade.. Alum is the common mordant, 
but in some plac&s the infusion is mordanted witli lime-juice, which renders the colour’ 
less transitory. It is sometimes used with safflower and tm'mcric. 

' The price of the dried flowers varies from 2 to 4 lb. per rupee, and they are not 
now commonly ns^ in dyeing on account of the expense. • ' , 

' Testl'or flowers of dltAh (JButect Fvondosa ). — This tree grows abundantly aU 
over the North-Western Provinces on open nncnltivated plains. It is one of the 
most bc.'iutiful trees of the plains and lower hills of India. ^ The leaves drop 
before' tlie plant comes into flowers. It yields a gum which is generally known 
as 'c1iu%ia, gonA in the bJizSrs of the Nortli-Westem Provinces. The tree begins 
to flower in April and May when tUc flowers are collected for dyeing purposes. 

^ They are called teev, and jaold a brilliant but fleeting dye of yellow colour, much 
' used by. the natives during the Soli festival. 

' , To extract Uie dye a decoction or an infusion is made from the di'ied flowers and 

. the oloih to be dyed is dipped in lids infnrion. 

' The colour proiiuccd is brilliant yellow, which defepens into orange by the addition 
of an alkali. 

Lime, in small quantities, is sometimes mixed with the flowers at the time they 
are steeped in water. Price Re. 1-4-0 per maiind. ' 

r Tnn (Oedrela ToonaJ. — ^Titn is a largo tree common in the Sub-Himalayan 
forests. It is largely fpund in Meerut and Muf-affarnagar distriets and is abundant on 
tlie lower ranges of the Himalayas, where it attains a height of about 80 feet. It 
is also sparingly found in most parts of Bengal. It is also cultivated to some extent, 
but more as a timber than for the sake of the dye. 

‘ It begins to flower in April and May. The dye which it produces is of a yellow 
colour and is extr-icted by boiling tlic w'hite fragrant flowers in water, the decoction 
imparting a fleeting yellow colour to tlio cloth steeped in it. 

In many districts it is only occasionally used by itself, but is mixed with turmeric 
_ to produce a deep yellow colour. 

In some places the dye is made by adding lime and acidulated water to the in- 
fusion. Price 3 annas per seer. 

. Sattha— (Catechu)— f Acacia OatocAw^.— The catechu tice is largely found in 
Chntiya Nagpur, in the jungles on the northern boundary of Ondh, in the Deccan 
,and in'eortain parts of Bengal. 

Catechu or the Terra japonica of commerce is obtained from the softer part of the 
wood. The wood is first boiled in wafer, and the solution obtained is made to evapor- 
’• ate to a syrup in whicli catechu coagulates and crystallises on cooling, or the liquid 
is poured into clay moulds and thus made into cakes. This is known in England as 
Bengal catechu. Anotlier kind of catechu, which is a product of Areea catechu, goes 
in Europe by the name of Bombay catechu, and is considered to be better in quality. 

Catechu contains varying amounts of a kind of tannin called calechutannic acid 
• or miniotannic acid (C*‘ IP** O®) and d white substance caUed cateebin or caiechunic 
.acid (C®*^ H*® O® + 6 H®0). The compositions of these substances are however not 
certain as yet. The Bengal catechu contains less tannin but more cateobin than the 
Bombay variety. , Catechu has been used for dyeing and tanning purposes in India 
from time immemorial. ' 
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To extract iiie dye catechu is ground and mixed in wter with a litflo lime, the 
mixture being thoroughly stirred with the hand for some time. The infusion thus 
prepared is strhined oft*.and is ready for use. , ' ’ 

Catechu produces the various shades of brown colour. An ’ alkaline solution of 
’ caiephu rapidly absorbs oxygen 'from the air, forming a brown insoluble substance 
known as japonic acid, which constitutes tho brown colour of goods dyed with catechu, . 
'and upon this property its permanence, as a dye, depends. Price 10 ann^s per seer, > 

Harra — {Myrobalan). — (Terminalia C/icbula).— -Term : Chebula is a large 
tree which attains the height of 80 to 100 feet and is abundantly found in North India 
from Xumaun to Pengal and southwards in the Deccan tablelands. 

The bark of this tree is used for tanning and dyeing. Tho fruit consists of o 
central solid mass from which the valuable rind is separated and pounded. A solution ' 
is inadc by mixing it with water and allowing it to soak for some time. The cloth 
to be dyed is steeped once or twice in this solution, dried and afterwards placed in 
the dye solution. It acts as a mordant to the actual colours and produces grey and 
•black colours with iron salts, green witli turmeric and indigo, dark blue with indigo, ’ 
and brown with catechu. "With alum it gives a yellow colour. 

Tho tree flowers in May and tho fruit ripens in September or October. 

Two varieties of myrohalan - are known is these Provinces, the large and the 
small. The active principle of myrohalan is a tannin called ellagitaunio acid (C‘* 
H** 0“). Price 2 annas per seer. 

Tra mila. — (MaEnf.ua PhiUppinesisX'—Thh in a small evcr^cen tree found in 
some districts of Bengal, in tho forests of the North-Western Prpvmoes, in the Deccan, 
Northern Circars and Sikkim. 

The dye is obtained from its fruit in the form of a red powder found inside the 
capsules. 

The ripe fruits are collected, placed in a cloth and beaten to separate tho powdery 
substance which is used without a mordant in dyeing. The powder is aromatic and 
yields but little colour even to boiling water and colours it pale yellow. 

In presence of alkaline carbonates it produces deep red solutions. A very fine and 
durable fieiy orange colour is imparted to silk by the solution obtained by mssolving 
the colouring matter with the aid of alkalies. 

A complete method of dyeing with this substance has been given under silk 
dyeing. Kantilaisnot used in these Provinces for dyeing cotton. Price Es. 30 
pOT maund. ' 

Naspal— (Pomegranate rind)— (Pwm'ca ^UTiatum ). — Pomegranate is a' small 
tree cultivated throughout India in gardens, not for its dye, but for the sake of 
ite fruit. NdspGl is the name given to the dried rind of the fruit. The tree grows 
wld in Kumaun and Garhwfil whence the rind is imported in conaderable quantities 
to tho plains. gives a grcenish-coloured dccoction when grpund and boiled. 

It is generally used iii company with other dyes 'and acts as a mordant when the 
rind is boiled with tho dye. But when it is used by itself tho cloth to be dyed -is 
simply dipped in the infiision prepared by boiling it in water. • ' . 

Tho rind is found' to contain a moderate amount of yellow colouring matter readily 
extracted by boiling water and its chief constituent is tannin. 

The flowers are used to produce a light red but fleeting colour in some parts of 
India. 

The bark is also used as a dyeing mordant, but only in dyeing and tanning leather. 
Price 2 annas per seer. 
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'Babnl 'Ifdoaeia is abunSantly foiinS 'in'overy ■patt'of Inflia 

- Tand is useful for its giun, timber and seed. It grows rapidly even '^vithout -watering. 
’Its gum is'used in calico-printing and for other .industrial purposes. 

The bark of tliis.irec is largely used in'tanning leathefand also in dyeing. ■ The 
pods are used as'a tan and impart a bufP colour to uio leather. - ' 

For dyeing purjjoses the pods 01 * 0 "pemnded-and boiled, 'producing a bladk 'colour 
^ known as aydh bhurd, which changes into shades of grey and brown on the applica- 
tion of iron-sulphate solution. A'll these colours are faSt. Price — bark lO annas jier 
mannd. 

The, Red Sandal Wood—^/^P^firosarpiis Sandal is a small tree 

belonging to South India and chiefly met •u'ith in the districts of Madras, whore oonsi- 
'derable plantations are'now in'Cjdstenee. 

A dry rooky soil and a hot fairly dry climate are said to bo favourable to the 
development of tms tree. . 

The* wood contains a red coloaring matter called sontaiin, easily 'dissolved by 
• an alkaline solution, and is uscd.tis a'dye. 'Sandal ■V'ood is used in dyeing in the same 
. way as sappan woo’d. , 

The cloth to be dyed is boiled with the wood -and not merely soaked -in it. The 
xeddisli tint producoil is said to bo lasting. Price Es. 6 per maund. 

, ^ ' Arasa or Rnsa fAdhoto^a Yaaica}) — Ai-ttm is an evergreen plant, spronting 
, (in. the rainy season, when it produces a lovely •appearance with its blossoming flowers. 

. To extract the dye ihe leaves arc boiled in water yielding a yellow colour used in 
'dyeing coarse cloths by ‘the natives. ' Tbo otdour, however, is permanent. In combina- 
, .tion with indigo it gives a greenish blue colour. 

The stems 'Orc used for thatching 4ind also converted into charcoal for 'making 
/gaiiiwwdcr. Price Re. 1-4-D i)or maniidor 2 pice a seer. 

Genda ('Marigold ). — Oenda is a common' garden plant extensively cnltivatcdin 
India. The dyers do not use its flowers for dyeing pur|}oses, but they are ^rnmonly 
‘ meed by the poorer classes for coloiu-ing their ■ clothes, the colour obtained being a 
tshade of yellow called 'gendai. 

The dye is sometimes used instead of turmeric and Iixiraingkar to produce c7tam- 

pai. 

In some places the petals of tbo flowvi^ are diicd in tbo shade and boiled in water. 

^ Some alum is then addea to the infuriou and the cloth to bo dyed immersed in it and 
' ‘dried in the shade. 

The colour imparted to it is.dnll gi’con. Price 3 pice a seer. 

Dha — (Flowers of Grislea Tomeniosa). — Gridm tovuntosa is a small, much 
'branched ehrab, having floAvoi's.all along its branches and -commou throughout India 
' . as a jungle product. 

' Its gum is largely colleeted-in Mewar 'and Hnraxili and is used for the purposes 
'•of coating the parts of a fabric to be left nncolourcd during -the process of dyeing. 

. Its price is about Rs. lO.pcr maund. The flowers .arc employed in dyeing, to 
produce a colour of fheir-own or as a mordant chiefly xvith-dJ. 

The plant flowers- from ’February to April, when the flowers arc collected and 
'•dried. They are not ordinsirily used as a dye by tiicmsolvcs but as a mordant. "Wheu 
, used by themselves they arc cither boiled ui-a'ater'or steeped in cold or hot water for a 
considerable 'time. Alum, or both alum and lime, are then added to the solution a 
mordant, and'.the cloth to bc^dyed immei'sed in ifseveral times till it obtains a 'pink 
^lour. 
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■ They- contain ’ tannin and also a small amount of a yellowish brown colonring 
matter soluble in water. 

Dhuamar or Dhau (Clum of Anogeissus L<iti,folict>) — A'nogcissus latifoVia is 
foimd in the Sub-Himalayan tract, Central and South Indio and very plentifully in. 

Mclghat. , ' . • 

It yields a gum extensively used in calico-printing and which is collected general- 
ly in April. 

Asbarg fDdpUnium Samcula}foUv.m)—A8barg is a .small herbaceous plant- 
found on the Himalayas on dry hills irom Jholum to the Indus. 

The cloth to bo dyed is steeped in n decoction proiwrcd from the flowers and the 
stalks of the plant. 

The colour it imparts is known as gandhaH. It is made use of in calico-print- 
ing and in silk dyeing. 

Baznak. — ^Tho flower of pistachio is kno^vn by this name and is used' in 
dyeing silk with cochineal. 

Mendhi— -(Henna) — fLawsonia, AlhaJ. Mcnhdi is mo.st abundantly grown in 
these Provinces as a fence to gardens.* It is a small, elegant and sweetly ‘ scented 
bush cultivated corgimonly thrqiighont India. Henna is rarely used as a dye, but is 
a favourite with tlie native ladies, who paint tlieir fingers, nails and feel by covering 
them witli a paste prepared for this purpose by pounding the freshly plucked leaves. 

The colour it imparts is bright orange. It is also used for dyeing Imir. It is 
sometimes used for dyeing olotli, but the colour produced is vci-}' ficotuig. 

Price-dry leaves Rs. 3-0-0 per maund. , 
price frcdi loaves Bo. 3-4-0 jier maund. 

Aonla C^mhlica OjJicinalisJ.^Aonla is a tree largely found in these Provinces 
and bears fruit of a sour taste which is employed in dyeing and for medicinal purimses. 

The cloth to be dy6d is dipped in tlic decoction prepared by pounding the fruit 
and boiling it in water. 

Being mixed with myrobalans it plays the ])arl more of a mordant than of a dye. 
T7ith the sulphate of iron it produces a black colour. 

The leaves of the aonla tree arc used in tanning leather. ■ Price 1 anna jicr seer. 

Zafran — (Saffron)— SativttsJ . — Saffron is thepi-cpnrcd stigma or stig-' 
mas of the saffron crocus. It is very largely an constantly sophisticated by ssitHowcrj 
marigold, &c. It owes its colour to crocin, a glucosidc, and is imported into these 
Provinces from Kashmir. _ It is rarely used for dyeing cloth ou-ing to its costliness, 
but very commonly in native medicine and as a condiment yielding a yellow colour. 
Price Es. 2-0-0 per oz. 

Kulinjan fAlpinia GalangaJ . — ^Tbis is a perennial plant belon^ng to Sumatra' 
and Java islands, but is now cultivated in East Bengal and South India. The Horlh- 
■VVestern Provinces receive their supply of ktUinjan root from tho Panjfib. It is made 
use of in calico-printing along with myrobalans. 

Lodh (Symplocos EaccTjtosa/— This tree is nowhere cultivated, but only 
grows mid. 3 ji these Provinces it is confined to tho forests of Bijnor, Kumaun and 
Garhwdl. Its bark is used as a mordant in dyeing leather and calico-printing. Tho 
yellow dyo which it yields is extracted by steeping it in liot water, and in some places 
the bark is boiled in water and tho cloth to bo dyed steeped in the decoction. 
By boiling the bark w-itb sajji nwAti a red dye used for printing red on white 
is obtained. It acts as a mordant to &l, lac and sappan wood. It is sometimes used 
with turmeric for dyeing silk yellow and is also employed in the preparation of the 
powder called “ abir.” Price 3 annas per seer. 
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majnphal^ fQmrom 'Infectoria ).^ — ^Tliig is^ a middle-'sized slirnb found in 
, Grectic, Asia Minor and Bosnia. The mil nnfs used intlicse Provinces come from oak 
trees in the Enmann, GnrhwM-and Bijnor forests. The best of the§e gall nuts 
are chiefly imported frbra Calcutta. > The cloth to be dyed is dipped in the decoction 

S aved by boiling the galls in water. Ik produces a greenish dye and in combination 
other dyes H produces different shades. 

The galls contain tannic or gallotaonio acid to •which their peculiar taste is due. 
Price Re. 1-0-0 per seer. 

Hulethi — (Liquorico)_ — (Roots of OlyeirJiyza 6lahra).—MidehU is a perennial 
herb of South Europe, Asia Minor, Persia and Afghanistan. It is neither ■wild nor 
oultivoted in India and therefore its import is of some consequence. It has been long 
used' in medicine and in dyeing. It is employed in calico-printing to perfume the 
fabric and 'give it a fluish. Price Rs. 12-0-0 per mnund. 

Sapnr Kachri (The root of Hedychvam Spicxtvm.') — Jledychium spica-- 
ivm is a tree belonging to the Sub-Hiinalayan forests. Its root is of a reddish 
colour externally, but internally it is whitish. It is made use of in preserving the 
clothes from attacks of insects. 

The aromatic roots of tho above plant are bften used as an auxiliary in dyeing 
to import a pleasant smell to tho fabric. It is used witli henna in producing the 
shade known as tmULgiri in these. Provinces. Price Bh .annas per seer, 

Ghharila orOhharpuri fParmdia Ghamch&dakisJ.'^Chharila is a lichen grow- 
ing on tlio Himalayan rocks whence it is imported into these Provinces, and is also 
mot with in tho North-IVestorn Provinces forests. 

It is used in calico-printing to give a porfumo to the cloth and to impart a rose 
tinge to tho fabric. Price 0 annas a soor. 

Nagai* Motlia (Oyporm Pertennim). — Magar motha is a delicate slender 
gMss met with in damp jilaccs in Bengal, Oudh and tho EorUi-’lYostern Proadnecs. 
,The rbinomCs are made use of in dyeing to give a scent to tho cloth and ns a per- 
fiuno for tho, hair. Tho roots are dug out of tiio fields after the rabi harvest. Price 
- Rs. 3-0-0 jwr maund. 

B, — ^Op ANiRtAii Origin. 

* t 

Lakh (Lac dye). — ^Lac is produced by a small inscot called tho Gocens lacea. 
The insects live on the twigs of certain trees, chiefly pipaZ fFicus rdigiosaj and her 
(Zizyphm jujubaj, • i 

They multiply so considerably that tho whole surface of the twigs becomes 
covered with tliora. Tho twigs are broken off and the insects cx|5oscd to tho sun. 
Tliis prodnot is etick-lno. It changes into sced-lac adicn treated with water and dried. 

, Shell-lac is produced by melting tho .seed-lac and filtering it Ibrongh cotton. Lac dye 
has been long used and manufactured in India. It produces a colour similar to 
cochineal, hut not so brilliant. 

. Lae dye is obtained from tho aqueous infusion which remains after washing of 
the stick-lac by evaporating it to dryness and making it into cakes {hatti tac, see 
page 39 in the Chapter on Wool Dymngj. It is chiefly used in dyeing silk, wool and 
leather., 

The methods of extracting the colour and of dyeing with 'lac have been fully 
treated under silk dyeing and wood, dyeing. Price Rs. 2U-0-0 per maund. 

CboWnoal. — Cochineal is tlie female of tho coccus cacti, an insool Ihuug oii 
certain kinds of cactus, more particularly on nopal plant. Both plant and inseol are 
found in Mexico and Guatemala. 
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The female insects possess value as a dye and are -wingless. They Are collected 
twice -a year -after t3iey ’have laid their eggs and killed generally by the heat of , an 
'oveh. 

The colouring principle of cochineal is oarminic acid H*® 0“). 

Cochineal has been getting out of use since the introduction of the coal lar colours. 

Tormerly it -was largely used in Benares to dye mlk for weaving the famous 
fabric known as hamichab. * 

C.— Op MiyEEAi. Obigest. 

'Eiasis (Sulj»hate of iron). — Kasis is a mineral substance represented by the 
formula (Fe SO*) in chemistry. It is veryoxtensively employed for dyeing purposes. 

To clear the colour myrobalans are sometimes boiled with it. 

It'is chiefly employed in producing various shades of grey, drab and black with 
ikwna, aomla a-nd other myrobalans. 

In some places it is used in dyeing woollen yarns black and -violet. With lime 
at gives a yellow dye used in calico-printing. * 

i 

The name hasis is sometimes orroneously applied by native dyers' to the solu-don 
commonly called ^ath prepared by throwmg sera]) iron into a solution of raw sugar 
and allo-ndng it to stand for several days till it assumes a black colour. 

Price 1 anna per lb. 

Geru (Red Ochre). — ^This substance is an impure scsquloxidc of iron exten- 
sively imported from Gwalior. The fakirs and mendicants -commonly use it for 
dyeing their clothes in dull oranae colour. It is also used, more or less, by the dyers 
in the production of various well known colours. 

The cloth to be dyed is dipped an the infusion made by pounding it and mixing 
it widi -water. It is used as a dye and .a mordant in calico-printing. 

The red ochre of a lighter colour called kirmizi plays an important part in 
the production of the colour known as tamesari^ Price 3 pice per seer. 

Bassi. — Bassi is the name given to the salt carbonate of coda. It is prepared 
from rch by dissolving it in water and precipitating the foreign substances. It is 
used os a soap and a blcadiing agent. 

Eek ilmpuTO Carbonate or Sulphate of Soda). — Eeh is the name pven to the efflor- 
escent salts accumulating in the soil and subsoil .waters of large tracts and thereby 
rcndoiUDg the land sterile and uncultivalile. In these Pro-vinccs the lands affected 
by this substance are called “«so7*.” Eeh is used in place of soap for washing dotli. 
It is commonly made use of when it is required to dissolve the colouring matter by 
the -notion of an alkali. 

Sajji.— is a mixture of impure carbonate of soda .and potash prepared by 
burning the plants cCntaining alkaline matter, dissolving the ashes mixed -udth reh in 
•n'ater and exposing them to tiiesun for four or five days. Sajji igmade use of in ex- 
tracting the crimson dye from safilower and in bleaching. Price 2 pice per seer. 

liime. — Lime is a mineral substance represented by the formula (Ca O) in chemist- 
ry. It is obtained by burning kanjear (nodulated carbonate of calcium) which 
commonly occurs in nature in these Pro-vinces. 

It is used as a resist paste with a gum in calico-printing. In combination with 
sugar it is used ’to produce fermentation in indigo and in presence of hydrogen con- 
verts it into “ white indigo.” With turmeric it gives a red and-avith sjateohu a brown 
colour. Pjrice 1 anna pm: seer. 
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Sliajiiarf,(cmnabav). — ^Cinnabar i? kno'w^n ns sulphide of mercury in chemistry. 
It is found in ' Native States in Central India and is manufactured in Calcutta. The 
-cloth to be dyed 'is dipped in the solution prepared by pounding and mixing itvrith 
■water. Tho.colonr it imparts is a, fresh pink 

It is not much used by professional dyers. Price Es. 5-0-0 per seer. 

’ Tutya (Blue Vitriol). — ^Blne "vitriol is a mineral , substance known as copper 
sulphate and represented by the -formula (Cu SO*) in chemistry. It is imported 
into these .Provinces from East Bengal. In combination with lime it produces a 
shade of light blue ffirozaij. Price 4 annas per lb. 

nhltani I/Tatti — muUa/rd miaUi is a kind of soft earth of drab colour imported 
into these Provinces from the Panjdb. It is chiefly nsod as a soap for washing the 
hair and body and also as a dye by non-professional men to produce the various shades 
“of bnfl and brown. Price 1 anna per seer. 

Hartal (Yellow Orpiment).*— fldrtaJ is a compound of sulphur and arsenic 
found in nature in the Kumaun hills. It is, however, imported from Calcutta, and 
is used' for producing a yellow colour in dyeing. Price 6 annas per seer. 

Suhaga (Boras). — Boras is a chemical compoimd of the elements horon and 
sodivm found in Tibet It is occasionally nseti with turmeric in calico-printing, 

' Phitkari (Alum). — Alum is the double ‘ sulphate of aluminium and potassium, 
imported into these Provinces fcom Calcutta. It is almost imiversally used in dyeing 
operations and acts as a mordant chiefly for turmeric and madder colours. It is very 
seldom used with safflower. Price Es. 7-0-0 per maund. 

Abrak (Mica or Talc) — ^Mica is a compound of the chemical element lithium, 
and is used by dyers for. sparkling the cloth. 

Zangar (Verdigris ). — Zangar is a substance known in chemistry as sub-acetate 
of co])por. It is manufactured in Lucknow and used in calico-printing and for 
dj'cing cloth in the shade known s&mngari (cobalt blue). Dr. Hoey gives the 
following description of its manufacture in Lucknow J— 

'Lt is made of oopiier filings by the sirka kash. He takes unrefined vinegar and 
distils it. The avq got by distUlation is called arqwma. The process of distillation 
is as follows : — 

“A large vessel is placed on fire and vinegar poured into it. A smaller earthen 
vessel with a very wide moiith is placed inside. The large vessel is closed air-tight 
and the vinegar Wlcd, The distilled vinegar passes into the smaller vessel. 

“Two'pounds of copper filings are rubbed in 60 IB of a/rqnana. Borax (2 oz.) 
nausAdar, (sal ammoniac 4 oz.) are mixed while rubbing. 

‘Tl is dried in the sun. This process continues for a number of days. Three 
' pounds of verdigris could be got from the above receipt” Price Es, 2-4-0 per seer. 

D. — Fokeigh D-yis. 


Of MinemC Origm . — ^Thoso are imported from Europe vid Bombay and are sold 
very largely all over the country. Even in big villages the pansdri will be found 
rclailingthe more common aniline dyes. 

The following is a list of foreign dyes commonly used by the native dyers 
EngUek 'name Ufai'im name. 


Violet 

Yellow 

Scarlet 

Green 

Eqsine ■ 

'M^enta 


Bavajani. 

Basanti. 

G'ulnar. 

ISabz. 

Gulahir 

Ahivi* 


22 
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English name 

Gold orange ' ... . ... > 

Blue 

Mctanil yellow . ... 

jFast red 

Orange 

Dry alusarino and liqliid alianriuc 
Picric acid 
Congo red 
Chinese bine ... 

Turkish red ... ' ... 


Native name. 
Sonahr& Ndranji. 
Nild Asmdni. 
Bddrinii. 

Tul kd rang. 
Champai.. 

A'l kfi rang. 

Karwazai'dii. 

Surkh. 

"Walfiiti nil. 
Surkh. 


The dyes manufactured and exported to India by the Parban Fabrikcn vorm Pridco 
Buyer and Co., Elbcrficld, appear to have found a far greater pale in the.<5e Provincc.s 
than those sent out by oflier European firms. At Csiwnporo there is an agency of the 
Elberfield firm. The retail dealers of Oudh and the Doiib districts purchase the dyes 
from the Company’s agent at Cawnporc. The wastern district's obtain tlicir supply 
of foreign dyes partly from Delhi (where there is also an agency of the same firm)' 
and partly Irom Cawnporc. AIosl of the foreign dyes are used singly for the produc- 
tion of various colours. Magenta crystals are sometimes combined with indigo to 
produce various shades of red, blue and bronze, c. g. hainjani, surmai, unnahi, &<}., 
and are used very commonly in places where sappan wood w.n.s employed formerly. 
Alizarine is very largely used in calico-printing and in the manufacture otkhariia. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The state op trade in dyes. 

The two following statements show the traffic which the several Revenue 
Divisions of the North-Western Pro-vuncos and the Province of Oudh transact atoorig 
themselves and with other British pro^'incesand Native Slates of India by rail and with 
Nopfil by road. Figures of road traffic between these Pro^•inces andtho nciglibonring 
British provinces and Native States and buhvecn the several divisions of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh arc not available for any of the past 16 years. Such 
figures are available for years precedmg the last mentioned period, but they are neither 
of importance nor of interest with reference to this note, and uill not thci-oforc bo 
noticed. 
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111 die Joliu-ns fm-nislml to iLo Depnrfmonl of Land Eecords and Agriculture by 
the iTrtihva)’ offices tho iraflic tmdor dyes is classified under six. heads— indigo, my- 
lobaJans, cntcJi, turmcrio, aniline dps and other d^^es. Turmeric \vas added to the list 
only in T 88S*S9, irigiircs for other heads aro available for full ten years. If sbodd. 
be uoied hero 'that of these heads indigo and aniline dyes alone are used exclusively as 
dyes, while of wyrohalans, entoh and turmeric only .a very small portion is used by the 
riativc dyers. A considorjiblo nortion of cnich is consumed as an accompaniment to 
betel leaves so larply chewed by the natives. Turmeric figures conspicuously as a 
miice in the Indmit cookery and a good deal oi the niyrobalans is used in medicine. 
3l is noteworthy that some of the materials which fi^ro prominently in the dyeing 
industry of those Proratces, such as .safflmror and fefiit (flowers of Butca fvoiidosa) 
nro groupwl under '' other dyes.” 

Esi>'rnnl *.c. traffic with places outside the North-Western Provinces 

and Oudh. 

' The following table comp.ares { he traffic wliioli Iheso Provinces h'nusact cd with places 
outside thorn during flic five ye-irs 1890— 9.o witli that in the previous five yo-im;— 


^Trado with phccG outaidc the K.-IV. P. & Oudh. 


Dye». 

Import. 

Bxiiorii. 

18S3-.00. 

j 1890-95. 

t 

j 1886-90. 

; 1890- !'3 . 

1 





Moond.^ 

Maundo. 

Arannds, j 

1 ^Inonde. 

Indigo 

4«< 

•(4 

••• 

3,178 

1,597 

43,998 j 

1 44,709 

jrjTtdsiloas .. 


•11 •»• 


15,274 

1 

18,SSG 

8,025 J 

10,378 

CotcU ... 

... 

•«* «»« 

*•• 

2,5-15 

! 8,981 

13,088 j 

17,910 

Tonnwic ... 

••1 

n» •»• 

•44 

38,1-11“ 

04,531 

•12,4031-' 

•12,165 

Aniline dyr» 

AVI 

i 

«« • •** 

• •• 

1,57C I 

1 0,755 

58 1 
1 

126 

Other d^cs 

• 44 


... 

7B,27C*j 

63,704 

31,8-10«- 

21.529 



Total 


138,900 

147,964 

139,472 ! 
1 
1 

130,810 


*" A vdtogo for two JTUM 18S8.89 nnd 183S-90. 


The itafiio in tlie latter quinijuennial period shows more or less inorcaso 
tinder all tlio licads excepting “ other dyes,” but the increase is most noticeable under 
Sne dyes which, though neoc'sarily small in absolute quanbty.is relatively yrn^ 
larg-' 'Turmeric shows n eousiderahlo inorcaso, but it is ixissiblo that during the first 


^S^Ms^SdoubTdueTn^ *•> the daily increasing use of the aniline dyes 

in. preforenee to the native dyes. 

' ' ’Jiidfm.— The traffic in indigo is one of export ohioJly to tire port of Cnlcntla 
for export to l^i'opo. In 1894 the Provincos had 3,885 factories in -woricing order 
. which niauufaeturcd 03,817 factory niannds of indigo nnd gavo cniployinont to 103,121 
'PCTSons for about six weeks. Tire ainounl -winch ligtircs in its import eunasts chiefly 
^ 23 
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.in tlio receipts from the adjoining districts of tlie Panjfib for re-export and in the 
return of a small quantify from Ca^utta ■which docs not happen to sell during the 
' season. ' , ■ . 


lExporit 

1885-00. 

1890-96. 1 Import. 



Total oxporc ... ... 

Export to Calcutta 

Mac. 

<13,998 

39,738 

) 

3fda. 

44,709 

37,359 

Total Import .. 

Import from tlio Ponj&b ... 
Ditto Calcutta - ... 

ms. . 

3,178 
a , 120 

453 

Mda. 

1,697 

007 

638 


jLTyro&aZaiis.— Myrohalans are imported chiefly from the jungles of the Central 
Provinces and Central India. A portion of the imports is sent out to RAjputina and 
tlic PanjAb. 


Imports. 

1885—90. 

1 1890-95. 

Exports. 

1885—90. 

1690-95. 

Total imports ... ... 

Imports from Central Frov< 
inccs. 

Ditto Central India ... 

Mds 1 

1 

16,27<1 1 
6,852 

7.213 

Mds. 

18,3SG 

7.637 

8,233 

Total exports ... ... 

Export to n&jpntina 

Ditto tho Panj&b ... 

Mds. 

8,025 

4,000 

£,762 

Mds. 

10,378 

0,294 

3,208 


A small quantity is received from Bengal and Central India, but tlic 
jungles of Bundclkhand in the Allahabad Division and in the north of Oudh and 
Gorakhpur Division produce a large quantify of ciitch, and Ihp Provinces are thus 
enabled to send out a much larger quantify than ■what they receive from Bengal and 
other places. The principal recipients arc tlie PnnjAb and the Bomb.ay Presidency, 


Imports. 

1885-90. 

1890-95. 

Exports. 

1855-90. 

1890-96. 


Mds. j 

Mds. 

«s 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Total Imports ... 

Imports from Bengal ... 

Ditto Central India ... 

2,645 

1,006 

SIC 

3,931 

1,310 

1,361 

Total exports ... 

Exports to tlio PanjAb 

1 Ditto to Bombay Preisdenry 

13,083 
8,400 
' 4,427 

17,910 

5,321 

6,280 

Tw'meric, — ^Turmeric is chiefly imported from Bengal and exiiorlcd to Rfij- 
putAnn and tlio PanjAb. 

1 

Imports, 

1885-90. 

1890-95, 

1 

JCeporho 

1885-90. 

1890—96. 

! 

Mds. 

Mds. 


Mds, 

Mds. 

Total imports ... 

Imports from Calcutta ... 
Ditto Bombay 

Ditto Bengal 

38,141 

9,362 

849 

26,022 

64,531 

39,980 

4,303 

17,047 

Total exports ... ... 

Exports to tlie Ponjdb 

Ditto fidjputdna ... 


42,153 

81,970 

8,317 


AwHvm di/cs.—Tho aniline dyes arc imported almost exclusively from Bombay 
port either direct or through Delhi as a second hand transaction, which hitter figures as 
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tho impori from tho Pfl'njSb.. Nearly the whole of the quantity imported is consumed 
mthinihoprovinoes:-— 


Imp^U, 

MBd-Ob. I 

1890-06. 


1885-90. 

1890-96, 


Jlds,. j 

Nil. 


ms. 

' tfde. 

Total imports ... ... 

Import from Bombay 

Ditto, Fanjfih ' 

' J,B76 i 

1,805 j 
86 1 

6,?&6 
5.110 
. 307 

Total exports • ... 

68 

125 


Internal imffic.~-ThiB traffic, ns observed before, is incompletely registered. 
There is still a considerable traffic by road between adjacent divisions, although it is 
being absorbed by rail as new lines are opened. Tlio following table shows the net 
import and export of each division during the last five years. The figures of 
external traffic have also been added 


1 

Djs. 

Mcenit 

Diriiion. 

Art# 

Sivision, 

Allahabad 

Birlilon. 

Bonarca 

and 

Qomltlipnr 

Birlitons. 

Rohilkhand 

DiTision. 

Ondb. 

< 



bids. 

Ifdt. 

Mds. 

Hds. 

t 

Mds. 

Mdt. 

Inaigo ... 
Uyrobitans 
Coteh ... 
Tnrnorie 
Aailinsilyes 
Other Syes 


... 

tSf 

M. 

-11,836 

+0,037 

+7C0 

+12,88t 

+1,8SB 

+11,816 

-18,022 

+2,138 

—2,870 

+18,169 

+8.98 

+1,130 

-8,714 

+19,040 

+2,105 

+23,893 

+2,401 

+28,405 

-5,089 

—22,809 

—4,972 

-26,660 

+268 

+1,761 

-1,625 

+2,466 

+1,816 

+74 

+2,717 

-1,426 

+1,180 

-9,610 

—1,818 

+161 

-8,693 


Total 

... 

+21,007 

+1,337 

+61,6.90 

-68,307 

+6,647 

—20,066 


I Kora, '-The aigp of miwi isAieates net export, thivt of plus net import. 














List of implemmia exclusively used in plain dyeing 
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AJPBNMX A, 

The following is a list of the implements nsed in the various departments of the' 
dyeing industry : — ' ’ ' ’ 




